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The Story of Shorthand 
By R. G. Scanlan 
{Reprinted from the Gympie Times, Gympie, Queensland, Australia.] 


HE art of shorthand writing was 
practiced from the earliest times, 
and a special staff took notes of speeches 
in Greek and Roman assemblies in the 
same way as our own “Hansard” staff 
reports debates in Parliament. Milo, a 
freedman of Cicero, was said to be able 
to make full reports as rapidly as the 
speaker could utter the words. The 
method of writing was a combination of 
cursive letters and arbitrary marks. 
When Rome fell (in the fifth century), 
the stenographic art shared the common 
fate, and except as regards easy and 
obvious abbreviations to be met with in 
the writings produced in the monas- 
teries, within whose sacred walls the 
lamp of learning was kept brightly 
burning during those stormy times, short- 
hand appears to have quite disappeared 
during the Middle Ages. Dr. Timothy 
Bright, a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
was the first to attempt the construction 
of a shorthand system in England, and 
his treatise called “Tachygraphy or 
Breefe Wrytynge,” published in 1580, 
may still be seen in the library of the 
British Museum. His plan was simply 
to substitute facile marks for the com- 
mon alphabet, with “arbitraries” and ab- 
breviations for words of most frequent 
use. It was very cumbersome, like all 
the earlier systems before 1837, and 
could never have been used for verba- 
tim reporting. 
The three most famous systems for 
the next two centuries were those of 


Mason (1682), Gurney (1753), and 
Taylor (1786), all alphabetical in design, 
and of these, Gurney’s, in an improved 
and perfected form, still is used by de- 
scendants of the Gurney family, who 
are reporters in the gallery of the House 
of Commons at the present day. It re- 
quires about twenty years of study and 
practice to master it thoroughly. Gur- 
ney’s system was learned by Charles 
Dickens, who describes in “David Cop- 
perfield” the desperate struggles he was 
forced to make in conquering its intri- 
cacies. 

Every sketch of shorthand must in- 
clude mention of Samuel Pepys, Esq. 
(Charles II.’s Admiralty Secretary), 
who kept a diary in shorthand for 
about ten years, which gives vivid de- 
scriptions of the Great Plague and Fire 
of London, and in which the writer 
pours out the most secret confidences of 
his inmost soul in the quaint and collo- 
quial language of the period. We travel 
all around London with him, see every 
new play, attend nearly every concert 
of importance, hear all the very latest 
pieces of music and the most recent gos- 
sip and small talk of the Court and high 
life in that time of the most scandalous 
profligacy that stains the pages of his- 
tory. The diary gives us vivid living 
pictures and scenes of absorbing interest 
in which we seem to be living again in 
the very conditions of life during the 
seventeenth century. Pepys was a schol- 
ar and collector of books and manu- 
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scripts, and left his fine library to Cam- 
bridge University, where it still exists. 
Here for more than a century reposed 
the manuscript of his famous journal, 
the greater part of which Lord Bray- 
brooke had deciphered and published in 
1825, as far as it could be made out; 
for Pepys, like a cunning old fox, had 
purposely confused and blurred the char- 
acters of all the compromising confes- 
sions, and there was much of it from 
which it was difficult to extract any 
meaning at all. Every word and phrase 
has now been made clear as day, how- 
ever, and in 1905 a complete and unex- 
purgated edition of Pepys’s diary was 
published. 

Dr. Johnson regarded verbatim short- 
hand writing as a gross imposture and 
an impossibility. “No, sir,” he told Bos- 
well, “I once tried one of these pretend- 
ers by reading to him at a most mod- 
erate pace, yet was he continually 
stopping me and asking me to slacken 
speed, and then after about five minutes’ 
writing he could not read his own 
notes !” 

The year 1837 is a notable landmark 
in stenographic history, for in that year 
was devised the famous system of writ- 
ing by sounds alone—the “Phonography” 
of the late Sir Isaac Pitman. The 
enormous spread of the system all over 
the world is a monumental tribute to his 
genius and industry. Pitman’s system 
requires on the average about five years 
of study and practice before the phonog- 
rapher arrives at his maximum, rate of 
speed, although men of exceptional men- 
tal powers and adaptation have attained 
full rates of speed and transcription in 
half that time. But “Phonography,” 
though an enormous improvement on 
all its predecessors, has peculiarities and 
difficulties of its own, prominent among 


its shortcomings being the thin and thick 
strokes required, which need as much 
practice daily as a musical instrument to 
enable a rapid writer to maintain his 
high speed of execution. “Phonography” 
also seldom employs vowel sounds, ex- 
pressing words mostly by their consonan- 
tal sounds; and the vowels, being dis- 
joined, take too much time for their in- 
sertion when that is necessary. 

The device of “position,” also, in 
writing outlines above, on, and through 
the line to express the vowels of three 
orders, is found very cumbrous and not 
facile enough for high speed, until an 
enormous amount of time has been spent 
in acquiring it. There are also three 
stages of learning in which forms of 
varying character are employed for the 
same word—resulting in mental confu- 
sion and consequent waste of time, as 
well as being a cause of hesitancy. The 
dearth of joined vowels renders neces- 
sary long, wearisome lists of arbitrary 
forms of words distinguished by dif- 
ference of outline, to bé committed to 
memory; and over five hundred word- 
signs or “grammalogues” have to be 
learned by heart, many of them being 
similar in form but arbitrarily different 
in written position. Nearly every rule 
given in Pitman’s Instructor is followed 
by long lists of exceptions, in some cases 
comprising more words than those which 
follow the rule. The lists of “gramma- 
logues,” “distinguished words,” excep- 
tions, and arbitrary “phrase-forms” run 
well into thousands of characters which 
must be firmly and thoroughly mem- 


orized so as to be produced and deciph- * 


ered at once and resolutely. It is no 
wonder that three out of every four stu- 
dents give up shorthand in despair or 
disgust, and seven out of ten of the re- 
mainder seldom or never attain the pro- 
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fessional speed of 150 words 
minute. 

Many attempts have been made to im- 
prove these defects, but without avail 
until quite recently, when the system 
known as Gregg Shorthand was pub- 
lished by John Robert Gregg, of Chi- 
cago, and this system is as far in ad- 
vance of Pitman’s for legibility, ease of 
acquirement, and facility of execution, 
as Pitman’s is ahead of Gurney’s or 
Taylor’s. In June, 1907, Mr. Guilbert 
Pitman, for over twenty years the man- 
ager of Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, gave 
up that position to take charge of the 
British head office of Gregg Shorthand, 
which he declares is destined to become 
THE shorthand of the English-speaking 
peoples. The Gregg system, under Mr. 
Pitman’s charge, is progressing by leaps 
and bounds in England, and carrying 
all before it. At the New Zealand Ex- 
hibition of 1906-7, in the three sections 
of shorthand contests, Gregg writers 
carried off all the prize medals and all 
the first, second, and third places for 
speed, correctness of transcription and 
legibility of shorthand in each section, 
although none of the Gregg writers had 
practiced the system for more than two 
years. The winner of the gold medal 
for all-comers performed the handsome 
top speed of 225 words of new matter 
per minute, showing the great rapidity 
developed by the Gregg system in a short 
period. 

The system is an ingenious combina- 
tion of phonographic consonant sounds 
with the principle of joined vowels, and 
is based on a simple but adequate table 
of consonants of uniform line (no thin 
and thick strokes), composed chiefly of 
easy-flowing, facile curves lending them- 
selves admirably to most rapid execu- 
tion, and specially adapted to combina- 
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tion. The few straight lines in the sys- 
tem are skillfully “blended” into curves 
by a new principle of writing originated 
by Mr. Gregg, so that an angle need 
seldom or never be written. 

The vowel scale is simple, ample and 
powerful; the principles of abbreviation 
are non-arbitrary, scientific, and there- 
fore easy to remember and to read. 
There is no exception to speak of to 
any of the rules, which are few in num- 
ber, simple and clear. The system is 
presented in eighteen progressive les- 
sons, there is only one possible way of 
writing a word, and the whole method 
can be thoroughly mastered in from 
three to six months; by then the stu- 
dent will be able to write new matter at 
100 words per minute, after which fur- 
ther progress depends upon his indus- 
trious and persevering practice. 

Every character is written in the direc- 
tion of handwriting, there being no fine 
geometrical lines, hooks, and figures to 
draw as in other systems. 





Shorthand as an Aid to Students 


OES shorthand aid the student in 

preparing the other work of the cur- 
riculum—history, geometry, or any of 
the other subjects he is pursuing? As 
time will not permit of a full discussion, 
history might be cited as an example. A 
student is required to take notes from 
other texts than the one he is studying; 
he is required to listen to a lecture, take 
notes, and prepare an abstract. 

With the aid of shorthand this can be 
done easily. He has an advantage over 
his classmates in that he can get a great 
part of the lecture, if not all, in short- 
hand, while his friend struggling with 
longhand loses a great part—and un- 
doubtedly the important part—of the 
speaker’s remarks,—Washington Times. 
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Program of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Louisville, December 27-30, 1909 


Places of Meetings 
All Meetings will be Held in the Galt House 


FEDERATION—Main Convention Hall. 

BUSINESS MANAGERS—Committee Room, 
Office Floor, West Side. 

BUSINESS TEACHERS’ SECTION—Commit- 
tee Room, Front of Building, one floor above 
Convention Hall. 

: HIGH SCHOOL SECTION—Main Ladies’ Par- 
or. 

PENMANSHIP SECTION—-Blue Parlor. 

— SECTION—Main Convention 
Hall. 


General Meetings of the Federation 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1909 


8:00 p. m.—Informal Reception and Registra- 
tion of Members. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1909, 9:30 a. M. 


Invocation—Rev. Edmund Booth Patterson, Pas- 
tor Trinity M. E. Church, Louisville. 

Address of Welcome by Hon. W. O. Head, Mayor 
of Louisville. 

Greeting by Mr. F. C. Nunemacher, President of 
the Louisville Board of Trade. 

Response by Mr. A. D. Wilt, Dayton, Ohio. 

President’s Address, General Secretary’s Report, 
Treasurer’s Report, General Executive Com- 
mittee’s Report, New and Unfinished Busi- 
ness. 

TUESDAY, 8:00 P. M. 


The Value of Scientific and Accurate Accounting. 
Mr. Allen R. Foote, Columbus, O., President 
International Tax Association and Commis- 
sioner Ohio State Board of Commerce. 

The Need of Improvements In the Business 
Course. Mr. H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1909, 2:00 P. M. 


American Business College and Its Product In 
Many Countries. Wm. Allen Dyer, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Vice-President and General Manager 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 

A Reconstructive Suggestion. Mr. R. A. Brubeck, 
New London, Conn. 

General .Discussion of Papers, Unfinished and 
New Business, Selection of Next Place of 
Meeting, Election of Federation Officers. 


WEDNESDAY 8:00 P. M. 


Address by Col. Geo. Soule, President Soule Com- 
mercial College and Literary Institute, New 
Orleans, La. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1909, 9:00 a. M. 


Teaching Salesmanship in Commercial Schools. 
Mr. H. E. Read, Peoria, Il. 

Business Education of the Future. B. F. Will- 
iams, Des Moines, Ia. 

Open Forum for the discussion of papers and 
such matters as may be introduced. 
Unfinished Business and Closing. 

The Convention will close with an Old Ken- 
tucky Dinner, compliments of Falls Cities Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. 


Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1909, 2:00 P. mM. 


Invocation. 

President’s Address. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Appointment of Committees, New Business. 

To-day’s Conditions In Shorthand; Training 
Students to Meet Them. Mrs. E. M. Platt, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

General Discussion. 

Common Sense Versus the Theoretical. R. L. 
Davis, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

General Discussion. 

How to Interest and Instruct the Dull Student 
in Shorthand. Mrs. L. T. Codington, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

General Discussion. 

A Practical Method of Teaching the Principles 
of Shorthand by Phonograph. F. E. Gran- 
ger, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

General Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1909, 9:00 a. mM. 


Matter and Methods for Beginning Dictation. 
M. M. Lain, Indianapolis, Ind. 

General Discussion. 

Ways and Means of Providing Dictation in Class 
at that Rate of Speed Which Will Secure 
for Each Individual the Greatest Rapidity 
and Accuracy in Taking and Transcribing 
Notes. James Lingle, Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Discussion. 

Shorthand and Its Affinity. Miss Mary S. Horn- 
er, Waterloo, Iowa. 

General Discussion. 

How to Develop Business Intelligence and Com- 
mon Sense With Dictation and Transcript 
Work. Frank H. Arnold, Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 

General Discussion. 

Correlating Practical Training in Grammar and 
Punctuation With Dictation and Transcript 
Work. Round Table. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1909, 1:30 P. M. 

Why Some Stenographers Fail to Get and Re- 
tain Positions. Miss Alice M. Owen, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Some Ways in Which the Shorthand Graduate 
May Be Made More Efficient. Miss Mae 
Lewis, Shelbyville, Ill. 

General Discussion of the Two Papers. 

Earning While Learning in Model Office. Arthur 
Cc. Minter, Atlanta, Ga. 

General Discussion on Model Office Work. 

Should Touch Typewriting Exclusively Be 
Taught In Any Commercial Schoolf Miss 
Mae Millikan, Lexington, Ky. 

Touch Typewriting, Correctly Taught, is Prac- 
tical. Geo. E. Dougherty, Topeka, Kansas. 
General Discussion of the Two Papers. 

Report of Typewriter Keyboard Committee. W. 
D. M. Simmons, Chairman. 

Report of Other Committees, Election of Of- 
ficers, Final Business. 


On account of space limitations and 
the late date of issue, the programs of 
the other allied bodies are omitted. 
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PLATE BY LILIAN M. BELFIELD, CHICAGO 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 








Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand who 
desire to exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in various 


parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment. 


WRITER, Chicago, Il. 


Send your name and address to the Grece 





EVER, apparently, was there a more 
popular suggestion made through 

the pages of this magazine than that con- 
tributed by Mr. J. Walter Karsner and 
published in last month’s issue. Addi- 
tional names for the directory are com- 
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A POSTAL THAT HAS TRAVELED 


ing in with every mail and in every con- 
ceivable form—in letters and on postal 
cards, grave, gay, and comic; some in 
typewriting and some in “muscular 
movement” or Spencerian script, but 


most of them, we are gratified to note, 
in shorthand. There is plenty of room 
for everybody’s name, and we expect a 
big list next month, when the far-away 
friends have had time to file their names. 

In sending in his name, Mr. John E. 


Garrity, of Pittsburg, Pa., writes as fol- 


lows: 


I have been a reader of the Writer for only 
three months, although I have been a stenog- 
rapher for three years, and until I subscribed 
I was very lonely—phonographically—as I am 
acquainted with only a few writers of Gregg 
Shorthand in this city. I fully endorse the sug- 
gestion of the writer from Baltimore, and look 





forward to the establishment of many pleasant 
epistolary relations through this department. 
You have my hearty support in your good work. 


A novel and highly interesting postal 
which reached us a year ago and which 
we have been “saving up” for the psy- 
chological moment, is reproduced here- 
with. We had to strengthen the post- 
marks a little in order to bring them out 
in the engraving process, as they were 
badly faded and blurred, but in every 
respect this is an exact facsimile of the 
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original. If any of our readers can send 
us a translation of the Japanese charac- 
ters that appear on the card, we shall 
be glad to publish it next month for the 
edification of the brotherhood. On the 
reverse the card bears this inscription in 


shorthand: 


Here is a test for the post office employees of 
New York! How will they set about to read 
this address? Congratulations to them and you 
if this is delivered. 

I await those books, and do hope that they 
are on the way out. Yours truly, 

Cc. Crowther. 


Perhaps other readers have played this 
same little game with the post office, 
and can send in the visible testimony for 
publication. 

The following desire to exchange 
shorthand postals with other writers: 


Harley A. Williams, 1102 N. High St., Hart- 
ford City, Ind. 

Guy S. Fry, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 

Bessie M. Little, 407 Power Blk., Helena, 
Mont. 

Herman F. Post, 1513 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Beatrice F. Coxon, 1123 Broadway, New York 


City. 

Mary Donegan, 425 Franklin St., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Arthur Schmid, 3428 Grapevine St., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind. 

Irma Reading, 1123 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Anabel K. Belfield, 6239 Southport Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


Mae Gillette, 307 N. Main St., Winsted, Conn. 

Mary A. O’Connor, 1507 A St., S. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bertha Ullman, 1389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Sarah Sabolsky, 4305 Grand Blvd., Chicago. 

Norval Closson, 136 Pennington Ave., Trenton, 
N. J. 

Frederick R. Austin, P. O. Box 158, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Would like especially to exchange 
cards with writers interested in law.) 

Charles Lee Swem, 63 Warwick Street, New- 
ark, N. J. 

J. O. Bailey, Beaumont, Texas. 

Margaret M. Arnold, 151 Wabash Ave., Chi- 


* Cago. 


Edna A. Bryan, 400 E. 21st Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Fred Berkman, Blair Business College, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Una L. Creer, 3002 Lake Park Ave., Chicago. 

H. Freeman, 3501 S. “L” St., Tacoma, Wash. 

George Edmond Gregg, 1123 Broadway, New 
York City. 

John E. Garrity, 2219 Forbes St., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

William Ruth, 3152 Cottage Grove Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Chas. O. Townsend, 314 S. Spring St., Hartford 


City, Ind. 

E. S. Bolen, care C. C. & O. Ry., Johnson City, 
Tenn. 
se Stewart Hill, 182 State St., Perth Amboy, 


— Chauvin, 1008 Bibb Ave., Beaumont, 
‘ex. 

Verna Leavengood, 440 Pine St., Coshocton, O. 

Christine A. Thompson, 132 E. Ave. 41, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Mabel Swanson, 4323 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago. 

Ethel Rohl, 516 S. Grove Ave., Oak Park, II. 

Ella Anderson, 1036 Third Ave., Austin, Ill. 

Esther Sheehan, 4640 Vincennes Ave., Chicago. 

George F. Niklaus, 1407, 100 Washington St., 
Chicago. 

Myrtle Woolard, Box 106, Hartford City, Ind. 

Stella Campbell, Box 116, Selma, Calif. 

J. Walter Ross, Elliott Com’l School, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. (Desires particularly to exchange 
with persons outside of the U. S.) 

Lawson Wood, Room 538, Y. M. C. A., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Julia Nenneman, 3048 Flournoy St., Chicago. 

Raymond J. Nenneman, 3048 Flournoy S&t., 
Chicago. 

Merlin Morgenstern, 1256 Willow St., Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Effie L. Weedin, 710 Summit St., Pueblo, Colo. 





Wisconsin Teachers Unite 


E Milwaukee Sentinel says: The 

formation of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teachers was the 
outcome of a conference Friday after- 
noon in the clubroom, Auditorium. 

The officers elected were: 

President, Harry C. Spillman, South 
Division High School, Milwaukee. 

Vice-President, F. S. Powles, South 
Division High School, Milwaukee. 

Secretary and Treasurer, J. W. Mar- 
tindill, Watertown. 

Seventy-five teachers are charter 
members. Mr. Spillman is vice-presi- 
dent of the business section of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

W. S. McKinney, Englewood High 
school, Chicago, opened a discussion on 
bookkeeping methods. “The Future of 
Accounting” was discussed by Prof. S. 
W. Gilman, University of Wisconsin. 


It is easier to appear worthy of a posi- 
tion one does not hold, than of the of- 
fice which one fills—La Rochefoucald. 
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Plate-Writing Exercise 


N the following two pages will be 
found the plates for the advance key 
which was published as last month’s 
plate-writing exercise. Hunt up your 
notes, make whatever corrections may 
be necessary, and then get in some good 
solid practice, both copying and dicta- 
tion, until you feel absolute master of 
every outline in the plate. 

This month we have selected for our 
key ordinary business letters, offering 
splendid opportunities for the applica- 
tion of advanced phrasing principles. Do 
your best on it, and next month we will 
compare notes again. This is just a 
hint: Don’t strain after complex and 
elaborate phrases if they carry your hand 
away from the line or involve irregular 
modification of simple forms. Keep in 
mind that what you are aiming for is 
increased speed and facility of execu- 
tion, combined with natural grouping of 
words and perfect legibility. 


Dry Goods Correspondence 


McMoran & Co., 

Sioux City, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

On the 6th inst. we sent you an order for sev- 
eral numbers of collars for immediate shipment. 
We now call your attention to the fact that the 
goods ordered have not yet come to hand. 

Our stock is entirely exhausted on every one 
of these numbers, and we would ask that you 
kindly advise us by return mail cause of delay, 
also exact date when we may expect shipment. 

We ask that you will give this matter your 
immediate attention and see that these goods 
are forwarded at once, 

Yours truly, 


Wait & Norris, 

Burlington, Vt. 
Gentlemen : 

We have just received a case of No. 251 La- 
dies’ Vests in very bad condition, due to the 
careless way in which the goods were packed. 
Many of the boxes are badly broken and a large 
part of the goods will have to be reboxed before 
we can sell them. 

This is a very serious matter to us, and we 
trust you will take it up at once and see that we 
do not have a recurrence, because if we do it 
will be necessary for us to refuse the goods. 

We also note that instead of putting our stock 
number, 2920, on the boxes, as per our order, you 
have put on an old number, 251. We hope that 
this matter will receive prompt and careful at- 


tention, and that we may hear from you in the 
course of a few days. 
Thanking you in advance, we remain 
Very truly yours, 


Henry P. Hood Co., 

Hastings, Nebr. 
Gentlemen : 

On December 3, 1908, we placed an order with 
your Mr. Smith for some lace curtains for Feb- 
ruary first delivery, and requested one cut of 
each number, size 2x2”. 

We have not yet received these cuts and 
therefore request that you look into the matter 
without delay, as we desire to have these goods 
listed in our new catalog, to be issued about the 
15th of February. You may be assured that we 
shall heartily appreciate your personal attention 
in the matter. 

Referring to your letter of inquiry dated Jan- 
uary 5: You may ship curtains on order as soon 
as possible. 

Yours very truly, 





Preparedness 
STRIKING Stranger, elegantly 
dressed, 


Came to a Typist with the small request 

To write for him at once a little letter; 

But instantly—’twas a most urgent mat- 
ter. 


The Typist said, “I beg you, have a 
chair ; 

’Twill take me a few moments to pre- 
pare. 

My pencil’s dull, and I shall have to look 

For paper—I have just misplaced my 
book.” 


But when she’d found what she was 
searching for, 
She saw the Stranger standing at the 


door. 
“I’m sorry,” he called back, “you are too 
late ; 
I’m Opportunity. I have no time to 
wait.” 


—Kurt M. Stein. 





Honors come by diligence; riches 
spring from economy.—John Francis 
Davis. 
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Telegraph Wire Specifications 


(For key to these plates see November issue, page 127.) 
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Telegraph Wire Specifications—Il 
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Unwritten English 


66 ID you know that there is at least 

one sentence in English that can 
be spoken, but that it is impossible to 
write?” asked a Cambridge university 
don. 

“Yes, it’s correct English, I suppose, 
and then again it isn’t. Here is the sen- 
tence, although I vow I don’t know how 
you are going to write it: “There are 
three twos in the English language.’ You 
see, if you spell two, t-w-o, the sentence 
is incorrect, as it is if you spell it either 


‘too’ or ‘to.’ Catch the point? Really, it is 
incorrect to say it, although it certainly 
should be possible to express the thought. 
This thing has set me going, and it simply 
goes to show what a tangle the English 
language is. There certainly is a word 
‘two,’ and a word ‘too,’ and another ‘to,’ 
and they are all three pronounced alike— 
two, too, or to—which makes it correct to 
say: “There are ‘three twos,’ or ‘three 
toos,’ or ‘three tos’ in the English lan- 
guage. But what’s the use?’’—7Z7#Aits. 




















Hints azd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 
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Importance of the Vocabulary 


ROM our own experience in exam- 

ining the work of students, teachers 
and practical writers, we can truthfully 
say that there is no portion of the text- 
book which is so universally slighted as 
the short Vocabulary given at the end. 
And this in spite of the fact that this 
same list contains some of the most com- 
mon words in the language. To prove 
it, take up any piece of printed mat- 
ter and check off the words that come 
into this Vocabulary of ours. 

The same advice that was given you 
with regard to memorizing the wordsigns 
applies also to the Vocabulary words: 
take the list in sections. If you learn 
only a page a day, and master it so that 
the knowledge sticks, you are doing very 
well indeed. That makes five days—a 
school week—for the complete list. Prac- 
tice the supplementary exercises given 
in this issue, and prepare new sentences 


of your own incorporating the various 
words. 

It is really great fun to see how many 
of the words you can work into one sen- 
tence. Suppose two or three of you get 
together after school some day and have 
a little contest to see who can use up all 
the words in the first column, say, in 
the smallest number of sentences. It 
requires not a little ingenuity to com- 
pose sensible, well-constructed sentences 
out of certain given words. Just try it! 

For further practice, perhaps you can 
get your teacher to lend you one of the 
back numbers of this magazine contain- 
ing an excellent series of five Vocabu- 
lary exercises prepared by Mrs. J. P. 
Peterson, of Humboldt, Iowa. These 
drills were published in the February, 
1908, Gregg Writer. 





Vocabulary Pointers 


Address—note that there is no final S. 
To form the plural we do not add Ses. 

Amount—written a-m-t and not with 
the Men blend. 

Annual—no hook. . 

Another—not to be written with an 
initial dot. 

Attention—no initial vowel. 

Behold—an angle divides the sytlables. 
Compare “bold.” 

Defendant—in court phrases denoted 
by a D stroke, joined or disjoined, ac- 
cording to the nature of the outline. 

Distinct—compare with “distinguish.” 

Eminent—how write “imminent” ? 
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xorbitant—correct position is with B 
resting on the line. 

‘lour—same outline expresses both 
“flour” and “flower.” 

Herewith—written with the clockwise 
Th except in the phrase “enclosed here- 
with,” where the other curve is consid- 
ered more convenient. Refer to the busi- 
ness letter plates in this issue for an il- 
lustration of this phrase. 

Hundred, thousand—Vocabulary con- 
traction used where a figure, the article 
“a,” or some word like “many,” “sev- 
eral,” etc., does not precede; as, “We 
receive hundreds of letters every day;” 
“Thousands were killed or wounded.” 
Now write: “The stenographer wrote 
several hundred form letters;’ “Five 
thousand men were lost in the battle;” 
“He had saved a few hundred dollars.” 

Magazine—must not be written with 
the disjoined Magna prefix. 

Material—compare “matter.” 

Mistake—form “mistaken” by adding 
N with an angle. 

Numerous—compare with “number.” 

Oblige—in phrases the L is dropped. 

O’clock—when a figure precedes, we 
indicate “o’clock” by writing the O hook 
slightly above and to the right; see illus- 
tration on page 17 of the October issue. 

Operation—omit the circle to distin- 
guish from “oppression.” 

Peculiar—compare “pecuniary.” 

Personal—why use the clockwise S? 

Prepare—compare “purpose,” and note 
that all words beginning with Pre show 
the vowel in this syllable, except “pre- 
sume” and derivatives. 

Private—complete the second circle 
for “privately.” Write similarly “slight- 
ly,” “lightly,” “kindly.” 

Remark—vowel omitted to distinguish 
clearly from “remember.” 

Signi ficance—compare 
ture,” written s-i-g. 


with “signa- 


Exceptions to Spelling Rule 


The request for exceptions to the 
“old spelling jingle” printed in the 
August “Hints and Helps” department 
elicited a great many interesting letters 
from subscribers, which we regret we 
have not space to quote. We append 
herewith a list of words to which the 
rule does not apply, which, as it is made 
up from all of the papers received, 
ought to be fairly complete: 

Nonpareil, sleight, height, heifer, for- 
feit, surfeit, weird, leisure, seizure, 
either, neither, their, foreign, seignior, 
seismic, counterfeit, seine, inveigle, seid- 
litz, teil, heir; proficient, efficient, de- 
ficient, sufficient, conscience, coefficient, 
glacier, ancient, specie, species—with 
their derivatives. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this imposing 
string of exceptions, the old doggerel 
continues a prime favorite with hesitat- 
ing stenographers! Two interesting sub- 
stitute rules have also been suggested by 
readers. One of these is from Mr. 
Henry Ribotski, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 

“With regard to the sequence of I and 
E in such words as ‘perceive,’ ‘believe,’ 
etc., if you take the word ‘Alice’ you 
will have no difficulty in remembering 
in what order the vowels occur: I fol- 
lows L, and E follows C. Of course, 
there are exceptions, but it applies to 
practically all of the words on which we 
ordinarily stumble.” : 

Mr. G. F. Sawyer, Azusa, Cal., con- 
tributes an even more unique suggestion : 

“A rule covering this point in spelling 
was once given me, and I know from my 
own experience that it has not a single 
exception. It is this: Write your I’s 
and E’s so nearly alike that they cannot 
be told apart, and place the dot between.” 

But what about typewriting, Mr. Saw- 
yer? 
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Hood-Ward 


Close readers of our shorthand plates 
have doubtless noticed that for the last 
month or two a disjoined D stroke has 
been used for the affix hood, as well as 
for ward in certain joinings. The re- 
cently adopted rule which covers these 
cases is this: 

“The letter D disjoined expresses hood 
or ward, but when more convenient the 
affix for ward may be joined.” 

This means that where we formerly 
wrote O-D for ward, we now disjoin a 
D stroke; but in words like “backward” 
and “forward,” where D may be joined 
with facility, there is no change from the 
old form. Compare the following: 


— 


ws as EME 


Ee <> — —- Ps al —<s—" 


- 


KEY—Womanhood, manhood, boyhood, child- 
hood, neighborhood, likelihood, homeward, in- 
ward, onward, downward, northward, north- 
eastward, southward; backward, forward, af- 
terward, awkward, outward. 





Inity-Amity 


These terminations are now taken 
care of by using a disjoined Ent blend 
for inity, anity, enity, and a disjoined 


E-mt blend for imity, amity, emity. Note 
the following illustrations: 
Q2~>- ~ F% oe 


i 


er GY wey > = 


KEY—Divinity, femininity, trinity, affinity, 
consanguinity, humanity, inhumanity, Christian- 
ity, inanity, urbanity, sublimity, proximity, 
equanimity, extremity, calamity. 


As to Your General Vocabulary 


Remember that an extensive vocabu- 
lary is a vitally important part of the 
stenographer’s stock-in-trade. 

Remember that your mental stock 
room has unlimited storage space. 

Remember that the more you exercise 
your mental faculties, the more storage 
space you develop. 

Remember that everything you read 
should contribute something of value to 
that stock room’s equipment. 

Remember that every word you add 
to your working vocabulary is like anoth- 
er dollar added to your bank account. 





A Little Contest for Students 


That suggestion we made several 
pages back with regard to constructing 
sentences of your own with the Vocab- 
ulary words, has put an idea into our 
heads. If those of you who decide to 
act on the suggestion in your personal 
practice will send the sentences you com- 
pose to the editor of this department, 
she will look over the exercises carefully 
and later in the year publish the best 
ones for the benefit of teachers and stu- 
dents. We will also send a copy of the 
Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book or “Ease 
in Conversation,” as preferred, to those 
students whose work is accepted. Send 
in five exercises, each exercise covering 
all the words on each of the five pages, 
and prepare your papers on the typewrit- 
er. If you wish, of course, you can send 
the shorthand as well, although this is 
not necessary as the matter of the exer- 
cises is what we are after. 

Let us see what you can do with this 
assignment between now and February 
first. 





The principal part of everything is 
the beginning —Roman Law Maxim. 
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Common Expressions in Business Letters 


Four or five years ago there was published in this magazine a plate of out- 
lines for the most common expressions in commercial correspondence. We have 
been requested a number of times to reprint the plate, and have accordingly revised 
and expanded the list, which is given herewith for the benefit of both students and 
practicing stenographers. 

Introductory and closing expressions like these are usually given “with a 
whiz,” as it were, and must be caught “on the fly;” therefore drill on them until 


you are able to write them with the utmost ease and rapidity. 


RAZ /O - We are in receipt of your es- - and oblige Yours truly, 
teemed favor of the 1Cth ’ 
inst., 
J 2 2 Your favor of yesterday has we greatly oblige Yours respect- 
- come to hand, - fully, 
WD 
CZ__se 2? Answering your letter of ~S Thanking you for the order, 
yesterday, I beg to advise “a 
om —~— Your favor of recent date is a Thanking you for your order, 
received and contents noted. a 
~ 
on ~~ 4 _7~-Z- Iam in receipt of your favor 2 __ Thanking you for the favor, 
of the 4th, and am pleased m we beg to remain 
o~z_e 2/-~> £4'TI am in receipt of your es- Thanking you for your kind 
teemed letter of the 31st Ag "6 attention to the matter, 
ult. 


Pe We beg to acknowledge re- eS a Hoping to hear frony you 
again at an early date, 


ceipt of your order of the 


5th inst. 
7 I have your inquiry of the G— Let us hear from you by re- 
2 a 1st inst., and in reply will 2. turn mail. ” d 
state 
a, We are in receipt of your es- —*  .__ ~~ “and assuring you of our best 
=> teemed order, which has yi, attention at all times, 
been carefully noted. e— 
P P.. Your favor of the 7th inst. .—<~ Your immediate attention will 
was duly received, ee a oblige Yours respectfully, 
~ lan po Your postal card is at hand, ~~"? With kind regards and best 
wishes, 
ee a) Replying to your kind favor a Trusting this will be entirely 
a of the 3rd inst., I would i satisfactory to you, 
o advise that 
~—- Fa In reply to yours of yester- yaa 2-7 at as early a date as possible, 
G — day, we have to say we are Yours truly, 
Referring to your letter of as soon as possible, we re- 
, 7 i the 9th, we beg to say Cc 7 main Cordially yours, . 
ase _— We duly received your letter Thanking you in advance, 
etal of recent date, 7 —~ > and with kind personal re- 
gards, 
JF +. 2 Your esteemed favor of the ng, Thanking you for your care- 
8th inst. is at hand. 435 ful attention in the matter. 
wg _~ Your letter of recent date is - 4 and expecting to hear from 
+< = received and contents care- ae you in the course of a few 
fully noted. days, 
Qe 
ai I have to-day received your .. Awaiting your reply, I re- 
=. kind favor eT main Sincerely yours, 
“ 
O fla Your favor of this morning and hoping to see you in our 
to hand and noted. “—— - Ld Z office in the near future, 


— —— Lf 2 iF Your communication of the _~-<~ and regretting that we are 
5th is before us, i unable 
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“I Have a Bright Idea” 


E are exceedingly gratified over 

the interest which the “Bright 
Idea” department seems to be arousing 
in readers, although it is as yet barely 
started on its career. A number of ex- 
cellent suggestions have been contribut- 
ed, and others, we are confident, are in 
process of communication. 


Mimeographed Postal Cards 

Practically every office has occasion to 
use short form letters; many offices have 
printed forms to cover general points of 
correspondence. Where this is not the 
case, however, the stenographer will find 
it a good plan to mimeograph brief 
forms on postal cards. These serve the 
same purpose as individual typewritten 
letters, and are much more economical 
from the standpoint of both time and 
postage. I may mention a few of the 
forms I have made up for my own use: 


Kenton, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 
We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor of the » with accounting as fol- 


lows: 
Remittance by zt 
Freight $ 
Discount 
which we credit to apply on invoice of ° 


Thanking you, we are 
Very truly yours, 
BLANK LUMBER CO. 


e joes aenewe , 1909 
Gentlemen : 
We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of 
your order of e 


We have entered order for prompt shipment, 
as requested. 
Thanking you, we are 
Very truly yours, 
BLANK LUMBER CO. 


Gentlemen : 

Answering your inquiry of » we 
beg to advise that we are unable to furnish 
the material you inquire for. 

Thanking you for the inquiry, we are 

Very truly yours, 
BLANK LUMBER CO. 


9eebseunsvenns cop 1000. 
Gentlemen : 
Kindly return freight bill for car # 
shipped . We find that this 


has not been returned for credit to your ac- 


count, and trust that you will find it conven- 
ient to send it to us by return mail. 
Very truly yours, 
BLANK LUMBER CoO, 
By mixing record and copying ink | 
dD 

am able to get the exact shade of my 
typewriter ribbon for filling in the blanks. 
—lL. J. Toothaker, Kenton, Mich. 


How to Make the Star 
One frequently has occasion, particu- 
larly in the lumber business, to use the 
star character. If one’s machine has not 
this character, a fairly good substitute 
symbol may be made by striking a small 
“vy” on a capital “A” while holding down 
the space bar.—L. J. Toothaker, Kenton, 
Mich. 
Mimeographed Envelopes 
I find it a time-saving expedient to ad- 
dress envelopes for daily use—that is to 
say, to the banks with which we are in 
constant correspondence, and to the gen- 
eral office of the firm, etc—on the mim- 
eograph.—“Reader.” 


How to Handle Carbon Paper 


Always procure, if practicable, the 
long 13-inch carbon paper. It is as 
cheap in the end as the short carbon and 
obviates the necessity of maintaining a 
supply of two sizes, as it can be used for 
both long and short paper work. 

When a new box of carbon paper is 
opened, clip about an inch off the top 
left-hand corner and the bottom right-+ 
hand corner of the sheets, the carbon 
side of the paper facing from you as it 
does when in use. 

When the work is removed from the 
machine, hold the left top corner of the 
typewritten sheets between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand, pull the 
carbon sheets out from the bottom, and, 
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if ot needed again immediately, stow 
away at once in the desk drawer. Note 
the time saved, also the absence of car- 
bon-smutted fingers occasioned by the 
old process of separating one sheet of 
paper and carbon at a time. 


lf long typewriter paper is used with 
long carbon, the above procedure varies 
slightly, in that instead of sliding the 
carbon sheets out with the right hand, 
the paper, held in the left hand, is shaken, 
thus permitting the carbons to fall out. 
—J. J. Gorman, Washington, D. C. 


Dating and Checking Notes 


A method which the writer has used 
for some time past for checking notes 
when transcribed, is as follows: The 
month is written on the outer cover of 
the notebook in the usual way, and then, 
as each letter is transcribed, the date 
is written through the notes instead of 
the ordinary check mark. 

If, as in my case, the stenographer 
has to take work from several different 
persons, the dictator’s initials should be 
placed at the beginning of the notes.— 
Leona Foster, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Smoothing Out a Magazine 


My Writer frequently reaches me in a 
somewhat wrinkled and creased condi- 
tion, which makes it difficult to place a 
piece of paper over each plate, exposing 
only one line at a time. To obviate this 
difficulty, it occurred to me to place my 
copy in the letter press just as we do 
with letters that are to be transferred to 
the letter book. When it is removed in 
three or four hours, it will be flattened 
out “as flat as a pancake.” Of course, 
this same plan may be applied to any 
other magazines and papers that come 
to us folded or rolled —J. W. Montgom- 
ery, Port Neches, Texas. 


“Combination” Study 


A plan that has enabled me to improve 
my knowledge of punctuation and get 
shorthand practice at the same time, is 
this: I turn to the key, “How an Af- 
rican Boy Foiled a Lion,” on page 102 
of the October issue, folding the re- 
maining pages of the magazine under. 
Then I turn to the corresponding short- 
hand plate on page 2 of the September 
issue, placing it upon that of October, 
and begin to read, from the shorthand 
plate, something like this: “At another 
station, comma, said to be Makindu, 
comma, a native boy was surprised by a 
lion, comma, who,” and so on, inserting 
a comma wherever I think there should 
be one. I then read from the key and 
ascertain how near right I came in my 
punctuation. Before laying it aside, I 
read and punctuate the plate again, and 
invariably find that on this second at- 
tempt I come closer to perfection. 


To improve your knowledge of type- 
writing and spelling, it is a good idea 
to mentally type out the transcripts of 
the shorthand plates. Imagine that you 
are sitting at a table on which there is a 
typewriter. Go through the action of 
pressing down the shift key with the lit- 
tle finger of the right hand, at the same 
time striking “a,” on the second bank 
of keys, with the little finger of the left 
hand; then “t,” on the third bank of, 
keys, with the first finger of the left 
hand; then the space bar with the thumb 
of the right hand, and so on. 


If you will administer this treatment 
to all the shorthand plates and keys in 
every number of the magazine, I feel 
sure you will not fail to receive the full 
value of your dollar from each individ- 
ual issue—Melvin C. Horsey, Crisfield, 


Md. 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this de- 


Introductory 


R. GREGG suggested that this de- 

partment needed an “introduction.” 
Well, here it is—‘Glad to know you.” 
This is going to be your department. 
Just tell us what you want—what will 
be most helpful to you personally ; bom- 
bard us with questions; unload your 
troubles; tell us your experiences; tell 
us about any discoveries you think will 
be useful to others, any improvements 
you have made in your work, anything 
that will increase efficiency. You may 
be sure that your ideas will be interest- 
ing and helpful to others. Typewriting 
is going through a constant evolution; 
you can add something to the sum total 
of knowledge on the subject, and you 
can gain something from the experience 
of others. No matter how unimportant 
your suggestions may appear to you, they 
may be of incalculable value to others. 
Keep this in mind. And don’t forget 
_ to get interested, and keep interested, in 
the Gregg Writer typewriting contests, 
beginning in this number. Preparation 
for these contests will do more for your 
typewriting efficiency than anything else 
you could possibly do. We want to see 
your name on the list. 





partment should be addressed. 





Our Typewriting Contests 

“What is my actual typewriting 
speed? How do my accuracy and speed 
compare with the accuracy and speed of 
other operators?” These are questions 
that are being asked by many students 
and operators now, since the typewrit- 
ing contests have stirred up so much in- 
terest. There are doubtless hundreds of 
students and operators throughout the 
country whose ability would class them 
among the experts if they had the op- 
portunity to display it. To offer some 
definite way of determining this and to 
give every one an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, we will conduct in this depart- 
ment a monthly contest, and the names 
of those who qualify will be added to the 
lists given under “operators classed.” 
The contests will be only fifteen minutes 
in length, as the experience in the Inter- 
national contests shows that operators 
will make about the same speed in a 
fifteen-minute test as they do in an hour’s 
copying. The following simple rules 


will govern: 

1. The record must be made in the presence 
of the teacher or the principal of the school the 
student attends (or from which he was graduat- 
ed), who will act as time keepers and sign his 
papers. Operators who have moved from the 
city in which they attended school and who can- 
not comply with this condition will be informed 
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where they can take the test if they will write 
the editor of this department. 

2. The papers, after corrections and deduc- 
tions have been made, must be submitted to the 
editor of this department. 

3. The matter used must be that selected by 
us and printed in the Gregg Writer. 

4. The writing submitted must be the first 
writing from the “official” copy as given in the 
Gregg Writer. Practice on the matter before- 
hand, of course, would give an unfair advantage. 

5. The contest will consist of 15 minutes’ 
copying. ‘ 

6. Papers must be mailed to reach the editor 
by the fifth of the month following the contest. 
For example, December contestants must file 
their papers by the 5th of January. 

‘7%. The rules governing the International con- 
test given herewith will be used in correcting 
papers. 

8. Contestants must fill out and send in an 
entry blank with their papers. Blanks will be 
furnished free on application to the editor. 


It will be noted that no restriction 
whatever is put on age, experience, or 
“previous condition of servitude.” All 
you have to do is to comply with the 
foregoing rules and send the matter in. 

Just a word to beginners: You can’t 
tell what your ability is until you fry. 
Practice all you want to on other mat- 
ter before taking the test. Hold your- 
self down to strict accuracy—remember 
each error penalizes you five words. If 
you don’t succeed in getting “classed” 
on your first trial, do not become dis- 
couraged. Take, as an illustration of 


perseverance, the case of Mr. Trefzger 
or Mr. Blaisdell, who have been trying 
to wrest championship honors from Miss 
Fritz. In each contest they almost 
reach the goal, only a word or so mark- 
ing the difference; but each time they 
have increased their speed, and each 
time the champion has been forced to 
push her’s up a little! When you are 
safely enrolled in class E, work to get 
into the D, and so on up. Notice how 
the names thin out as you go up—the 
competition is not so great! 

“What is the use?” Just this: your 
value to the business world is deter- 
mined by what you can do. Business men 
are simply clamoring for efficient ste- 
nographers ; efficiency has a money value. 
And isn’t it worth something in self-sat- 
isfaction to be rated as a “top-notcher”? 

The December contest will close on 
January fifth. 

The following is the “copy” for the 
December contest, and is the same as 
was used in the “students’ contest” at 
the recent Business Show in New York. 
Miss Florence Wilson made her record 
of 73 words a minute on it: 


The Copy for December Contest 


Something like twenty centuries ago 
a wise old Roman pronounced a phrase 
which is the keynote of success. Trans- 
lated literally it reads: “A sound mind 
in a sound body.” Perhaps nowhere 
outside of Rome—nowhere in all the 
world two thousand years ago—was the 
general understanding of the phrase so 
necessary. From hard-handed, vigor- 
ous, clean, honest men of toil, the Ro- 
mans as a nation had degenerated during 
the thousand or more years of the exis- 
tence of the government from a republic 
to an absolute monarchy—none the less 
absolute, indeed, because governed by a 


Caesar with the surviving remnants of 
republicans forms. Filled with the wealth 
of robbery and conquest, the last days 
of the Roman Empire were a vast orgy 
of all that was cruel, unclean and dis- 
reputable. The man or the woman with 
a sound mind in a sound body was the 
exception and not the rule. We are 
told that in “Quo Vadis” the author has 
given us a true image of: the state of 
the times and the morals of the people. 

The disintegration of public morals 
followed the debauchery of the ruling 
classes. Rome rotted from the top down, 
and when the Gallic and Germanic tribes, 
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which had not forgotten the military 
lessons taught by their earlier Roman 
conquerors, invaded the famous City of 
tie Seven Hills, they found its young 
men too weak and disorganized in every 
sense, to offer effective resistance. It 
is only the rare and exceptional charac- 
ter that can be a perfumed dilettante 
and a good soldier at the same time. 

A few weeks ago several business 
men, some from Chicago and others 
from different cities, were gathered in 
the smoking compartment of a sleeping 
car bound east. Pretty nearly every- 
thing from the crops to the tariff and 
the condition of the stock market was 
discussed. One man had recently come 
from Peoria, Ill., and mentioned the 
statement as curious that the government 
was sending officers through the coun- 
try to determine why the receipts of the 
internal revenue department were fall- 
ing off. Now a major part of these re- 
ceipts come from the internal revenue 
taxes upon whiskey, beer and other alco- 
holic beverages manufactured in this 
country. The investigations of the gov- 
ernment were to determine whether less 
liquor is being consumed, or if the short- 
age in the receipts is due to illicit dis- 
tilling and if so detect and punish the 
offenders. 

One man entertained the opinion that 
the wave of prohibition in the South had 
cut down the amount of liquor actually 
consumed in that section and at the same 
time had stimulated the production of 
illicit distilleries, pointing out that dull 
times in the Illinois district might result 
from a lessened demand from Georgia, 
because the product of the Peoria stills 
is sold all over the country. When a 
man actually wants liquor he will find a 
way to get it, even if he has to patronize 
the “moonshine” product. But other 


men—and they were in the majority— 
were of the opinion that the per capita 
consumption of liquor is decreasing ; that 
while outright prohibition may be a fac- 
tor, a greater factor still in the lessening 
use of strong drink lies in a growing 
popular sentiment against the man who 
Even the moderate drinker, so- 
Firms 


drinks. 
called, is viewed with suspicion. 
and corporations employing large num- 
bers of men discourage the use of liquor 
among the employes by every means of 
moral suasion in their Some 
firms must know positively that none of 
their men holding positions even of 


power. 


minor responsibility are addicted even 
to the moderate use of liquor habitually. 
Physicians have come to the front and 
pointed out the folly of taking liquor 
into the system, many leading men in the 
profession questioning whether it ever 
has any value, even in a medical sense, 
or performs any function that cannot be 
better performed by some other drug. 

This discussion led up to the habits— 
or supposed habits—of the old-time trav- 
eling salesman. Not more than a dec- 
ade ago the drummer who didn’t drink 
was a very rare bird. One of the time- 
tried methods of socializing with a cus- 
tomer was to drink with him first and 
get his order afterward. Salesmen used 
to tell what a big order So-and-So signed 
when he was drunk, and add with sat- 
isfaction that he was too game to be a 
“welcher” when he got sober, but took 
the goods and paid the bill. 

It was pointed out that nowadays the 
salesman, even if he does drink once in a 
while, isn’t inclined to boast of it; that 
there are many who don’t drink at all, 
and many who, if they do take a drink 
occasionally, don’t take it with them on 
their trips, as used to be the almost in- 
variable rule. The bottle is going the 
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way of the six-shooter, and the hip 
pocket of the present contains nothing 
more deadly than the pocket handker- 
chief. 

It is now conceded, almost universally, 
that whether a man drinks little or much, 
by whatever amount his blood contains 
alcohol, by just so much is he handi- 
capped and prevented from ‘doing his 
best work. Among business men of all 
lines we now expect temperance and 
realize that they have a right to insist 
upon it in their employes. Fifty years 
ago the black bottle and the little brown 
jug were the necessary accompaniments 
of any social gathering among men. It 
would have been an unheard-of-thing 
for a President of the United States to 
have turned down his glass at a dinner 
in token of a refusal of wine. 

But it is not in respect to the use of 
liquor alone that conditions in the busi- 
ness world are improving. The world 
demands that its workers of whatever 
degree shall possess sound health. One 
of the schools of scientific salesmanship 
makes the maxim, “A sound mind in a 
healthy body,” the guiding principle of 
its work. 


At 75 words a minute, say, for fifteen 
minutes, 1,125 words would be required. 
There are 1,000 words in this “copy” 
for December. 





Rules Governing International 
Contests 
For every error in the following list, 
five words will be deducted from the 


total number written: 
Striking wrong letter. 
Improper spacing. 
Omission of word. 


Transposition of words or letters. 

Piling letters at end of line, or elsewhere. 

Failure to commence line at starting point. 

Deviation from copy in punctuation, para- 
graphing, capitalization, etc. 

Inclined margin, caused by improper insertion 
of paper. 

Faulty use of shift-key. 

Undue margin at bottom of sheet. 

But one error shall be counted in any word. 


General: Two words transposed are 
marked as one error only, as but one 
word is out of place. Figures are 
counted in groups of three. Compound 
words are counted as if each word in 
the compound were a separate word. 
When words are rewritten, the first writ- 
ing only is considered, the repeated mat- 
ter is neither marked nor counted. A 
word unfinished at the end of a line, 
unless properly hyphenated, is counted 
wrong. Two or three hyphens may be 
used for a dash, but must be uniform 


throughout. One hyphen is not allowed 
for a dash. Legal cap is used in all the 


International contests, and writing must 
be double space. The lines must be 70 
spaces long with two or three extra 
spaces for emergency. Paragraphing 
may be done with an indentation of five 
or ten spaces, but must be uniform 
throughout the work. 


Operators Classified 
CLASS A—with official records of 90 


or more words per minute: 


i. i i ccesiedakenen wenden 103 
Pe a SC bbGwecsernenesctneseneuccen 95 


CLASS B—with official records of 80 


to 90 words per minute: 


RE Ee 87 
ee Ges sn 00806000000460e606040 86* 


CLASS C—with official records of 70 
to 80 words per minute: 


i die deneeeee meen enews 75 
De SOs ows ceecseeseeseoeons 75 
CED 5650460600 ceekweneeead weed 74 
TTD ccocecseeeeoesenesoncees 73 


*Mr. Trefzger, who is given a speed of 86 words a minute, was not in the last contest, having 


been sent to Europe about ten days before the contest. 


This record of 86 words was made in 


competition with Miss Fritz in the International contest last year, when he was only one word 
per minute below the champion, and does not represent his present speed. 
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Re ee SE Ad Gdemndcewnreeeedkeedes 73 
Pe We. Ss count eeaceseucaawese 73 
ey Bis PS 6.66 cewn db ceeeeveseouens 72 
tT ccncneodkeeede bw ucen seu 71 
ET ND 6.4:4944546560060ddeeneuseues 70 


CLASS D—with official records of 60 
to 70 words per minute: 


Pt Pt! Litiiedenbe deeendebenseda 69 
ttn K<ctebhateeudentde cetewneane 69 
Se SED cd tececvedseeescneanceceud 69 
SD EE -h'h4 54604000640600060R8008 69 
ee a ca ccdecunnessbéacesdudes 68 
Sete TT etch c6ceuseenseeneseeecea 67 
ee a DNs 800 6edaceenneeeeaae 67 
SE 6 b6<6cawedensesednmnaen 67 
St SE ccteebodanese<eiebwbenene 67 
Pn, occeengebn thekeeeneeas 67 
Be Se Bs o60ccecceeenceecesnceses 66 
Pe MEE. 6.00005 ee0000ec0000 8000000004 66 
ie le a 600040000 00snnen ene eees 65 
Ce GS cccccccccccccescssaces 65 
PE BEE co ccccccesnccenscosesecececs 63 
EMO DT. Bes cccccccsccccccececscvcess 63 
PE WEN Seccneecsonccenasencseenes 62 
Bee BD. BEND. ccccccccceccccececses 62 
Wremlc BE. WHltets. ccc cccccccccosccsecs 62 
Calizta M. Dupomt..ccccccccccccccecescce 62 
Fembel Baheeheh 2ccccccccccccsceccevecse 61 
Olga G. Wechsler. .......csecccctcceves 60 
Theodore Springmeyer ........e+eeeeeee% 60 


The speeds indicated in the foregoing 
table are taken from the official figures 
in contests held under the auspices of 
the National Business Shows and educa- 
tional associations (in which errors were 
penalized five words), and are believed 
to be correct. Of course, higher speeds, 
under the old rule, have been made by 
many of the writers whose names ap- 
pear in the lists, but for the purpose of 
comparison, we have recorded net 
speeds made under the 5-word-penalty 
rule. Some of the figures are for only 
ten minutes’ copying; others, thirty 
minutes and one hour; others are from 
dictation. 





The Top Notch in Typewriting 
Speed 

One hundred and three words per 
minute met for one hour! At last the 
dream of the hard-striven-for one-hun- 
dred-words-per-minute on a typewriter 
has been accomplished. Not for a spurt 
of one, or two, or even five minutes, but 


for one solid hour, minute after minute 
reeling off words at the rate of 103 
words per minute! 

The credit for this most remarkable 
typewriting achievement goes to Mr. H. 
Otis Blaisdell, of New York, the Amer- 
ican champion. The record was made 
at St. Joseph, Missouri, November 27, 
at a meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, and 
the matter used was selected from the 
city library by a committee of teachers. 
The fact that the record was made be- 
fore an authorized educational body and 
under international contest conditions, 
gives it an official status. 

In the hour Mr. Blaisdell wrote 6,434 
words; but as, under the rule governing 
contests, the writer is penalized five 
words for each error, the net total of 
words was only 6,184. The 103 words 
per minute means the net speed after 
the writer had been penalized five words 
for each error. The actual number of 
correctly written words was 6,394, or at 
the rate of 106%4 words per minute. 

Mr. Blaisdell made only fifty errors 
in the hour’s work, which also breaks 
another record—the record for accuracy. 
In the recent International contest, in 
which Miss Rose L. Fritz retained her 
championship honors, eighty-four errors 
were recorded against her, and her net 
speed was only 95 words per minute. 
Mr. Blaisdell thus exceeded the cham- 
pion’s speed by eight words per minute, 
and reduced the number of errors in an 
hour’s work from 84 to 50. Such ac- 
curacy, we think, is of more than pass- 
ing interest, and Mr. Blaisdell in accom- 
plishing it is verifying the predictions 
that we have several times made—that 
he would eventually overcome this one 
difficulty in his work and at the same 
time retain his high speed. 
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An official speed of one hundred words 
a minute on the typewriter marks a new 
epoch in typewriting, and Mr. Blaisdell 
is to be congratulated for being the first 
to reach the coveted goal. 

This remarkable record naturally leads 
to speculation as to what will be the 
ultimate typewriting speed. Those who 
had the opportunity of seeing the auto- 
matic typewriter operator at the Na- 
tional Business Show operating a stock 
machine, writing perfect form letters at 
the rate of 200 words a minute, recog- 
nized the fact that, so far as the ma- 
chine itself is concerned, it will be some 
time before human operators can ex- 
haust its speed. It is also certain that 
with the present type of machine, human 
fingers can never drive it at the rate of 
speed that the pneumatic fingers can, 
because they have not the strength and 
endurance. The power required to drive 
a typewriter key in contact with the pa- 
per, while apparently insignificant, when 
cumulating at the rate of eight strokes 
per second imposes an enormous physi- 
cal strain upon the operator—a strain 
that but few operators are capable of 
withstanding. When the “touch” of the 
machine shall have been made light 
enough, and the dip of the keys reduced 
so that the writer’s fingers will not have 
to travel so far and deliver so much 
energy per stroke, typewriting speed will 
jump forward as it jumped forward un- 
der the impetus of the touch method of 
operating. 


If I were a young man and had to 
make my choice between graduating at 
a classical college and stopping there, or 
graduating at a business college and stop- 
ping there, I would take the business col- 
lege in preference.—Albert G. Porter, 
Ex-Governor of Indiana. 


How Contest Papers Are Marked 

For the benefit of contestants, we re- 
produce a typewritten sheet showing 
how papers are marked by the judges 
for number of errors under the rules 
governing the International contests. We 
are indebted for this plate to the pub- 
lishers of “Office Appliances.” The num- 
bers shown above the words refer to the 
corresponding numerals in the appended 
“Errors Explained.” The number of 
errors in a line is indicated by numerals 
placed opposite corresponding to the 
lines in the right hand margin. 


Errors Explained 


Misprint. 
Wrong word—“typewriting.” 
“Which is” omitted. 
Comma doubled. 
Failure to capitalize. 
50,000 counted as two words. 

7. Letter omitted. If letter is struck so it 
is readable, no error is recorded. 

8. Incorrect spacing. 

9. Letters piled. 

10. Letters piled in first writing. 

11. Shift-key misused. If the letter shows 
clearly, error is not marked. 

12. Carriage not fully returned. 

13. Improper spacing between lines. 

14. Transposition of letters. 

15. Unfinished word. 

16. Failure to space. 

17. Incomplete line. 

18. Imperfect exclamation. 

19. Imperfect dash. 

20. Failure to compound. 

21. Omitted hyphen. 

22. Paragraph indentation not uniform. 

23. Incorrect spacing. 

24. Transposition of words. 

25. Letters piled. 

26. Hyphen instead of space. 

27. Incorrect division of word. 

28. Margin at bottom of page too wide. 

29. Inclined margin (not shown on illustra- 
tion) caused by failure to insert paper properly. 


Qovlie wnore 


It will save a great deal of time 
often spent in searching for your eraser 
if you will have the eraser fastened to 
the machine, on the right-hand side, with 
a piece of string or cord, about fifteen 
inches long. 

This suggestion is intended for prac- 
tical stenographers and not for students, 
who are not supposed to recognize the 
existence of the “deadly eraser.” 
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Specimen Page From the International Contests 








@ @® 

=e good thing cofes from these typewYiter contests? This is 
@ questio#</often asked in a spirit of criticism, a by those who 
know little or nothing of the matter,/ like the bowery Boy's: “What's 
the wx” anything? Nuthin'.* eo ® © 

50,000 young people are today 1 ayning /to dpgrate the machine, 
and many times that number have mm passed the learner's stage and 
are earning their living by its use. nt skill they have is paid for, 
/and it is paid for in just the proportion that it is possessed. 


/ Is it of no value /to these people to know, beyond cavil and be- 
yond peradventure, just what can be done outside of their own limited 


sphere of environment? Is it of no walue to ergtae in them a spirit s@ 
a, 
@ 
ity--a~—desire—teo—inereace—_their—own—abiiity? Bosh.) As well say/that 
@® 
all ambition is useless--that all emulation is a waste of time/that Dan- 


of progress--adgsire to increase their own abil- 


~b BHO TSNWwW HSS 


iel Webster's ladder, with its “room at the top,” is a chimera, a 
will-o'-the/wisp--a foolish expenfiture of time and labor. 


@ / The making of typewriting machines is stimulated, and the 


~~ 


value of every plant increased, as it is sWow, by fair and unimpeach- 
able methods, that more vy be expected from the machines of today than 
from those of yesterday./The value of the machine itself depends en- 


tirely upon what can be had from it the/at hands of an expert operator 


is ~~ 


and nothing tends so much gt the making of experts as these trials of W 
Competition, besides being “the life of trade,” is the life of 


@® 


@ 
allf/things else. In the little school contest it is the compgtion 


® 


with one's’ fellows, and the determination therein formed to be equal 


“2 


to the best and if possible the superior of all-/-it is thoes things 


/ 
that symbolize the finished product of that school; and b¢yone, a / 
life of business, the spirit of emulation engendered by these compet{/tios / 


sempetitions creates a higher standard of work than could ever be atfa- 
ined through any other method. / 


> f 


Grose J 
/ Se 3 3 
AG? TF oe 














[By courtesy of “Office Appliances.” ] 
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Mr. Trefzger Wins English Championship 


AST month we were able to crowd 

in, at the last moment, a very meagre 
notice of Emil A. Trefzger’s success in 
the Championship Contest at the Olym- 
pia Exposition, London. More detailed 
reports contain the information that Mr. 
Trefzger won the English typewriting 
championship from Miss Smallhorn, the 
former English champion, by a neat mar- 
gin of eleven words per minute, and in- 
cidentally broke the English record by 
exactly the same number of words. 
While the net speed was not high, as 
compared to our American records, the 
conditions imposed upon the writers 
were entirely different, making high 
speed impossible. In fact, the contest 
was not really a speed test but a civil 
service examination. Three tests were 
given—dictation, plain copy, and tran- 
scribing from rough draft. The rough 
draft was a most puzzling piece of work, 


abounding in English abbreviations, such 
as “cd” for “could,” “wd” for “word,” 
and a host of others, with which Amer- 
icans are wholly unfamiliar. In one 
sentence seven out of ten words were 
thus abbreviated. The three tests were 
then averaged and the net taken as a 
basis for the awarding the cup. 
However, Mr. Trefzger brings the 
English championship cup to American 
shores with such a safe excess of speed 
that it is likely to remain ours for some 
time to come. Miss Smallhorn, Mr. 
Trefzger’s nearest competitor, had won 
the cup twice, and if she had been 
successful this time the trophy would 
have become her permanent property. 
Mr. Trefzger is entitled to further credit 
from the fact that he went into the con- 
test suffering from a severe attack of 
tonsilitis, and had a temperature of over 


100! 





Artistic Typewriting 


HE clever design reproduced on the 

opposite page is the work of Miss 
Minnie Schwartz, a fifteen-year-old 
stenographer, whose 
photograph we have 
pleasure in presenting _ 
herewith. The specimen 
was sent to us by Miss 
A. S. Disbrow, secretary 
of the Coleman National 
Business College, New- 
ark, N. J., where Miss 
Schwartz learned short- 
hand and_typewriting; 
the initials composing 
the central monogram, it 
will be noted, are “C. N. 
5. 





MINNIE SCHWARTZ 


This well-known school was one of 
the pioneers in the teaching of Gregg 
Shorthand in the East, and has always 
been numbered among 
the staunchest support- 
ers of the Forward 
Movement. For a great 
many years it has stood 
in the “Century Class” 
of the Gregg Writer 
Roll of Honor, and the 
fact that the magazine is 
made a very vital part 
of its students’ instruc- 
tion is evident from the 
many contributions we 
receive for our columns 
from Trenton writers. 
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The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 





A study of the relation between business men and the young office women in 
their daily confidence—the social revolution resulting from woman’ s companion- 
ship with able men, her contact with the outer world, and the focusing of her own 
Life through definite work—the halo fades and the species evolves. 
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The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife—lIl 
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A Big Book 


FEW minutes ago a boy left a 

bound copy of Volume Eleven on 
our desk. We were surprised at the 
size of the book. It contains 614 pages, 
exclusive of the advertising pages; there 
are 158 plates of shorthand (enough 
practice matter to equal three ordinary 
dictation books), and 233 halftone photo- 
graphs. 

We examined that big book lovingly, 
regretfully, critically. Lovingly, because 
of the immense amount of loving labor 
it represented; regretfully, because so 
many of the helpful articles contained in 
it will reach so few—comparatively 
speaking—of those they were intended 
to benefit ; critically, because of a desire 
to effect improvements in the current 
volume. 

A glance down the index of Volume 
Eleven will show what an education, 
what a technical encyclopedia the Gregg 
Writer is for student, stenographer, re- 
porter and teacher. Some of the prom- 
inent contributors to it have laid bare a 
world of experience for the benefit of 
our readers. 


Through the unselfish efforts of con- 
scientious teachers, who best realize the 
value of the magazine, a very large num- 
ber of students subscribe to the Writer 
each year. Think what “Hints and 
Helps for the Student” means to them in 
the way of information, of review, of 
encouragement, and of inspiration. To 
the “student” who was, but who is now 
a stenographer, the magazine is a teacher 
he can always have at hand and turn to 
for help. “At the Sign of the Question 
Mark” many a student and stenographer 
has had solved some difficult problem. 
A stenographer told us that in one an- 
swer in that department he obtained in- 
formation which was worth a month’s 
salary to him. 


The “Civil Service” department has 
been the means of inspiring hundreds 
to prepare for better pay and better op- 
portunities in Uncle Sam’s service. The 
immense interest taken in the “Repor- 
ter’s Department” since it was intro- 
duced is the best evidence of its value. 


In reviewing the last volume, the 
thought occurs—how many preserve the 
Writer in some permanent form? In 
every number are articles that are sim- 
ply invaluable to the student for ref- 
erence and for study. They would be 
more valuable if they were in permanent 
form. 


How has the Gregg Writer been made 
possible? Why has it grown in qual- 
ity, importance, size and circulation with 
each year? Simply because of the sup- 
port of loyal teachers and writers. We 
want to make it your magazine. We want 
to make it bigger and better every year. 
We can do it if we have your continued 
support and co-operation. 


Lend a hand! 
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Gangrened With Jealousy 


NDER the caption of “A Scurrilous 
Attack,” the Phonographic World 
and Commercial School Review says, in 


its October issue: 


“The Shorthand Writer” for September, pub- 
lished at Chicago by W. L. James, of that city, 
and F. R. Hanna, of New York, contains a three- 
page editorial attack on the Gregg system of 
shorthand and, incidentally, on Mr. John R. 
Gregg, the author of the system and upon Mr. 
E. H. Norman, one of its leading teachers. The 
attack is scurrilous, vindictive, and bitter in the 
extreme, shows a personal venom from beginning 
to end which should never be allowed to appear 
on the pages of any periodical which lays claim 
to the slightest degree of respectability, and is, 
in our opinion, entirely uncalled for and untrue. 
Much less should such an article be permitted 
to appear in a magazine which has been made 
the official organ of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association—a body of stenographers 
numbering in its membership writers of all 
creeds, the Gregg as well as other systems. Ac- 
tion should be at once officially taken by the 
executive committee of that body denouncing the 
article in its official organ and at once with- 
drawing its official recognition of the periodical. 
Mr. Norman is president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association (the second larg- 
est and most influential body of commercial 
teachers in this country), a Southern gentleman 
of known honor and integrity of purpose who 
would not lend his support and recognition 
to any branch of study in his school which 
did not possess great merit, and that the 
Gregg system of shorthand has produced (and 
is producing to-day) thousands of highly cap- 
able stenographers, including some of the best 
court reporters in the land, is beyond the shadow 
of question. The success of the Gregg system 
seems to hurt the feelings of the proprietors of 
“The Shorthand Writer” so keenly and to have 
made such inroads upon their own financial pros- 
perity that they are at last not content to fight 
Mr. Gregg with such legitimate weapons as may 
lie at their hand, but must stoop to use our Na- 
tional Association in this base way—an Asso- 
ciation which has entrusted to their keeping its 
official integrity and good name. 


While we thoroughly appreciate the 
kindness of the editor of the Phono- 
graphic World in expressing these sen- 
timents, we cannot.even pretend to feel 
any profound indignation at the cam- 
paign of vilification directed against us 
by the proprietors of the so-called “suc- 
cess” shorthand and “success” school. No 
one who believes absolutely in the value 
of the work he is doing can view such 
attacks in any other light than as evi- 
dence of the success of the cause for 
which he is working. 


The increasing vulgarity and intensity 
of these attacks are only surpassed by 
their utter futility. 

We are grateful to our “success” 
friends for emphasizing the success of 
the Forward Movement. They are, of 
course, gangrened with jealousy, and we 
have reason to believe that the end is 
not far off. 


Schoolroom vs. Office Dictation 


EACHERS do not sufficiently recog- 
nize what a vast difference there is 
between what may be called the “school- 
room style” of dictation—smooth, fluent, 
with words considerately grouped ac- 
cording to the phrasing possibilities of 
the particular system taught—and the 
ordinary “office style” to which the no- 
vice will have te accustom herself later. 
Rare indeed are the dictators who talk 
evenly on, in nicely-grouped periods, 
without revisions, interlineations, and 
frequent striking-out. And yet this is 
just the kind of dictation that the stu- 
dent, in nineteen cases out of twenty, is 
not prepared for. True, she can take 
straight matter—even difficult editorials 
and literary selections—at a much higher 
rate of speed than her dictator can pos- 
sibly attain in his offhand letter dicta- 
tion. But this jerky, halting, much- 
amended style of his, presents peculiar 
difficulties—difficulties that are new to 
her and that it will take her some time 
to learn to meet successfully. She gets 
the inserts twisted when he finds it 
necessary to go back and modify or ex- 
pand his original statements ; she has had 
no practice in making them clearly and 
neatly. When he asks her to “read back 
that last paragraph” she grows flustered 
and confused, is not quite sure what is 
crossed out and what isn’t, and makes a 
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lamentable failure of her first oral test. 

The wise teacher will arrange to give 
all his advanced classes occasional drills 
patterned after this particular “office 
style,” and thus overcome to some ex- 
tent the drawbacks of green inexpe- 
rience. 

The teacher might also accustom his 
classes to what we may term the “peri- 
patetic method” of dictating. There are 
a great many men who, especially when 
there is an important letter to write, have 
the idea that they can think more clearly 
and consecutively on their feet. So they 
pace steadily back and forth, now fling- 
ing a word from the farthest corner of 
the office, now ripping out a phrase al- 
most in the stenographer’s ear, and again 
working smoothly through a whole para- 
graph while standing at a distant win- 
dow abstractedly watching the doings in 
the office across the street. This sort 
of dictating necessitates a closer concen- 
tration on the part of the stenographer, 
a keener sense of hearing, and a quicker 
comprehension, than are required under 
less trying conditions. And the school- 
room is the place, primarily, for develop- 
ing these faculties. 





Standardization 


UR esteemed contemporary, the Pho- 
nographic Magazine, is vigorously 
advocating the standardization of short- 
hand “to secure the highest efficiency in 
the working of any great means of inter- 
communication.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary for us to say 
that we are in hearty sympathy with this 
argument; and also with the statement 
that “In fixing upon a standard it is, of 
course, of the highest importance that it 
should be ideally the best.” 

The utter impossibility of reconciling 
the conflicting claims of the numerous 


varieties of geometrical shorthand has 
hitherto seemed an insuperable obstacle to 
standardization. But all of these varie- 
ties are being swept away by modern 
progress in shorthand at such a rapid rate 
that standardization in shorthand is no 
longer an idle dream. 

There was no possibility of standardi- 
zation while shorthand depended upon 
distinctions between strokes made heavy 
and strokes made light; upon distinctions 
between characters written on the line 
and those written above or below the 
line; upon dots and dashes for vowels— 
or no vowels at all; upon characters writ- 
ten in all possible directions, and upon 
numerous “possible” outlines for the 
same word. 

A simple, natural writing, based on a 
definite and powerful alphabet, derived 
from a scientific analysis of the elements 
of ordinary writing, is fast becoming the 
standard system of brief writing for the 
English-speaking people, 


Editorial Brevities 

Great preparations are being made 
for the coming convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
and on all sides one hears or reads the - 
slogan, “All aboard for Looeyville!” Mr. 
Enos Spencer, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, is working might and 
main for a record-breaking attendance, 
and deserves the hearty co-operation of 
every school proprietor and commercial 
teacher in the country. His latest form 
letter contains this alluring paragraph: 

“If a hard season’s labor has sapped 
your nervous energy, a few plantation 
melodies will do you good; if, overwork 
has impaired your digestion, ’possum 
and sweet potatoes and other trimmin’s 
will set you right.” 

And we believe it. 
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Some three weeks ago we received an 
attractive announcement of the Ninth 
\nnual Graduation Exercises of the 
Rasmussen Practical Business School, 
St. Paul, Minn., held on December 2. 
One feature of the evening’s program 
was the presentation of gold medals, won 
by the following students: shorthand de- 
partment, Elizabeth Pentz; typewriting 
department, Ida V. Larson (medal 
given by the Remington Typewriter 
Company ) ; bookkeeping department, Ida 
C. Johnson; penmanship department, 
Martha M. Wesenberg; evening school, 
Oscar Nelson. 


* * * 


The attention of every teacher is 
called to the typewriting contests 
which will be conducted through the 
typewriting department of the magazine. 
The International and Student contests 
have stimulated a very great interest in 
this subject, but there are thousands of 
students who are not able to participate 
in the contests held under Business Show 


auspices. The Gregg Writer contests 
will meet this condition. They are open 
to all. 


* * * 


Mr. R. P. Kelley, in his new capacity 
of Remington school manager, stopped 
off at Chicago on his way west to the 
Missouri Valley convention and treated 
the pupils of Gregg School to a demon- 
stration of expert typewriting given by 
Mr. Harold H. Smith. Mr. Smith, it 
will be remembered, is the young opera- 
tor who won second honors in the Ama- 
teur Championship Contest recently held 
in connection with the New York Busi- 
ness Show. 

The talk which Mr. Kelley gave to the 
students was full of his old-time wit and 


enthusiasm and carried inspiration with 
every word. “Smithie,” too, charmed 
everybody by his modesty and boyishness 
no less than by the thoroughly expert 
way in which he handled his machine. 
We are proud to claim him as a ”For- 
ward Mover.” 


* * * 


There will be a second installment of 
“Snaps” next month. Go through your 
kodak book and send us an old snap, or 
buy a fresh film and pose for a new one. 
Anyway, start something! 


* * * 


There seems to be a misunderstanding 
on the part of some teachers with regard 
to the Roll of Honor. The Roll now 
being published is based on the clubs 
received during the past year—that is 
to say, from September, 1908, to Aug- 
ust, 1909. Subscriptions sent in during 
the present season are credited to next 
year’s Roll. The present article is the 
fourth installment of this year’s honor 
list, and carries us up to the 35 point. 
Clubs of thirty-five, and as many below 
that figure as we have space to acknowl- 
edge, will be mentioned in the January 
installment. 


It is. with regret that we record the 
death of Mr. Willard I. Tinus, the well- 
known teacher of shorthand. Mr. Tinus 
had beeneill for several months, and 
passed away after an operation at the 
Alexian Brothers’ Hospital, Chicago, on 
December 2. The many friends of Mr. 
Tinus will join with us in expressing 
heartfelt sympathy for his widow and 
family in their bereavement. 
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Convention of the Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
St. Joseph, Mo., November 26-27, 1909 


(Report furnished by L. C. Rusmisel, St. Joseph) 


The New Officers 


President—C. E. Birch, Effingham, Kans. 

Vice-President—W. M. Bryant, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Eva J. Sullivan, Kansas City, Mo. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Geo. E. Dougherty, Topeka, Kans. 
Place of next meeting—Topeka, Kansas. 





WO years ago, when the Missouri 
Valley Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized at Kansas City, 
“Perambulus,” otherwise known as Carl 
Marshall, said, “The fellows back of 
that association could move a Missouri 
river sand bank.” All present at the 
last meeting, held at St. Joseph on No- 
vember 26 and 27, realized that some- 
thing unusual had hap- 
pened. Never in the 
history of teachers’ asso- 
ciations has one grown 
so rapidlly as this. Even 
the promoters were sur- 
prised. They had made 
plans for one hundred 
members at most, but 
the first meeting had to be _ post- 
poned until the Secretary had fin- 
ished enrolling one hundred and sixty- 
one! And they were the kind to be 
found only in the Missouri Valley, from 
the broad plains of Kansas and Okla- 
homa and the grand old Commonwealth 
of Missouri. Enthusiasm and good fel- 
lowship reigned supreme from the be- 
ginning. 
The address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by Supt. J. A. Whiteford, who com- 
plimented the members upon the prac- 





> 


L. C. RusMISEL 


tical and useful nature of their teaching. 
He noted the fact that their work had 
been taken up by the high schools be- 
cause the tax-payers realized its worth 
and demanded it. He also welcomed 
all to St. Joseph, “the Central Western 
Gateway,” and placed at the disposal 
of the members the beautiful public li- 
brary building where the sessions were 
held, as well as the va- 
rious rooms of the 
Board of Education. Mr. 
L.H. Hausam of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, respond- 
ed in a few very appro- 
priate remarks. 

Next followed an ad- 
dress by President L. C. 
Rusmisel, of the Central High School, 
St. Joseph. He congratulated the mem- 
bers upon the fact that commer- 
cial work has been introduced into all 
classes of schools, including the state 
universities of several states, and pre- 
dicted that the rest would soon follow, 
because “education should be for the 
masses, and not primarily for the small 
percentage of pupils who are able to at- 
tend the college and university.” He 
also pleaded for better teachers—teachers 
who can make of their pupils splendid 





Nettie M. Hurr 
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men and women, as well as able book- 
keepers, stenographers and clerks. 

Miss Jessie Davidson, of Kansas City, 
petite and modest, was not at all alarmed 
because many of the audience thought 
she meant to argue that “Touch Type- 
writing is a Fallacy, a Delusion and a 
Snare.” She told how, as soon as the 
programs were mailed, letters began to 
reach her from various parts of the 
country, congratulating her upon the 
fact that “at last some one was going 
to be brave enough to defend the ‘good 
old way’ and the teachers and schools 
that did not believe in keeping 
up with the ‘fads’ of the day!” 
According to the _ treatment 
Miss Davidson gave her topic, 
however, the “fallacy” of touch 
typewriting is involved only in 
false and inadequate teaching of 
the method. We give herewith 


some extracts from the paper: 


It is my firm belief that we cheat the student 
more if we give him a poor brand of touch writ- 
ing, or imaginary touch writing, than if we 
merely teach him the four-finger movement with 
his eyes on the keys. I have found it more dif- 
ficult to get a student back to a foundation for 
speed after he had been cheated into believing 
he is a touch operator and allowed to acquire 
bad habits of technic and a jerky manner of 
writing, than to train a pure sight writer who 
has been using perhaps only two or three fin- 
gers. © © ®& 

While it is possible to teach the first lesson 
to a class, it seems advisable to give the help 
individually, as the initial step must vary ac- 
cording to the student’s ability to grasp and 
carry out the directions. Then, too, the touch 
student’s worst enemy in his preliminary work— 
discouragement—must be warded off from the 
first, and by giving each one just the hints and 
peculiar aid he needs, we most effectively assist 
him with his first lessons in the new and puz- 
zling science. * * * 

Instead of using blinding devices or restraints 
of any sort to keep him in the right way, create 
a desire and an ambition within his mind and 
heart to become a successful operator in the 
most economical way, by forming good habits 
from the start, and then see to it that you im- 
part to him the knowledge of how to form the 
best habits. 


Mr. Francis B. Courtney, the inimit- 
able, then spoke, illustrating his remarks 
on the blackboard in such a manner as 





Jessiz DAVIDSON 


to leave no doubt that he is absolute 
master of his art. The next paper was 
that of Mr. F. J. Kirker, of Kansas 
City, on the topic, “Should Shorthand 
be Taught in the High School?” He 
stated that in Kansas City, and, he 
thought, all other cities, shorthand can- 
not be kept out of the high schools, as 
the teachers and pupils there secure re- 
sults that a few years ago would have 
seemed a revelation. Mr. Kirker’s talk 
was excellent throughout. 

After adjourning for lunch the au- 
dience was treated to two delightful se- 
lections by the Central High 
School Orchestra, led by Mr. M. 
B. Wallace. Mr. James M. Ir- 
vine, who employs many stenog- 
raphers, then took the floor, his 
topic being “What the Business 
Man Expects of the Stenogra- 
pher.” We wish we had space 
to print this entire address, for 
it was the kind that hits. The 
principal number of the afternoon’s pro- 
gram was an address by Dr. Walter 
Williams, Dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the State University of Mis- 
souri. His subject was “For the Life 
that Now Is,” and his address alone was 
well worth the trip to St. Joseph. Dr. 
Williams dealt with the problems of to- 
day in a masterful way and every word 
was an inspiration. It is very seldom 
that any association is able to secure a 
speaker who is so thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with commercial work and so well 
qualified to deal with every phase of it 
as Dr. Williams. 

Mr. Charles C. Staehling, of the War- 
rensburg (Mo.) State Normal, talked 
upon the “Preparation of Commercial 
Teachers by the State Normal Schools.” 
He emphasized the fact that the demand 
is for teachers who are well trained in 
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psychology, economics and other profes- 
sional subjects, and pointed to the fact 
that high schools demand special train- 
ing and consequently are getting the 
cream of the profession as heads of their 
departments. He urged the private 
school managers to pay better salaries 
and assure their teachers continuous em- 
ployment so that they can afford to keep 
abreast of the times by taking special 
training. 

The informal reception at seven o’clock 
on Friday evening, followed by the 
complimentary dinner, was something to 
be remembered for years. The 
161 members almost filled the 
magnificent dining room, re- 
splendent in its finish of Old 
English Oak and gold, and dec- 
orated with myriads of lights. 
The seven course dinner was all 
that could be desired, an appro- 
priate and appetizing menu 
served in elaborate style, in keep- 
ing with the surroundings. They do “go 
some” in Missouri, and even the ebony 
waiters caught the spirit of the occasion. 
All other associations will also have to 
“go some” to keep up with the pace set 
at St. Joseph! 

On Saturday morning Mr. G. A. Rohr- 
bough, of Omaha, spoke forcefully on 
“The Value of English in a Business 
Course.” No one is better prepared 
upon this subject, and throughout he 
held the close attention of his listeners. 
The key-thought of his address is em- 
bodied in the following quotation : 


English has as many sides as a marble, and 
is as broad as human thought. English may be 
studied from many sides, both as to the style of 
language and the style of thought. Since it is 
the duty of the business college to teach English, 
it is evident that, to be consistent, it should teach 
only that style of language commonly used in 
business, and that style of thought pertaining 
to business experiences. 


Mr. Rohrbough argued that if our 





G. A. ROHRBOUGH 


business college English courses were 
characterized by exclusively business fea- 
tures, the graduate of a literary college 
or preparatory school enrolling for a 
commercial course would not ask to be 
excused from the English work on the 
plea that he had already been over the 
ground in his previous study, any more 
than he would ask to be excused from the 
class in commercial arithmetic on the 
ground that he had already studied plain 
arithmetic. The fault, said Mr. Rohr- 
bough, lies in the fact that our commer- 
cial English courses are not strictly com- 
mercial in character. This con- 
dition he discusses as follows: 


The only solution, in my opinion, to 
this most trying situation is to pro- 
vide a course in English drills and 
exercises in business composition, al- 
ways supplying the rules of grammar 
where and when needed. Let gram- 
mar be an aid to securing correct 
construction so far as possible, but 
let the burden of the course be de- 
termined by the two already men- 
tioned factors: Style of Language 
and Style of Thought. * * * 

Were I to arrange a complete English course, 
I would use two books. The first one should 
teach grammar. In it only models and exer- 
cises selected from standard authors of business 
literature, however, should appear. The second 
book should be a thorough course in business 
composition, including business correspondence. 
* * * In business style language, as in the 
fine arts, there is but one way to attain to ex- 
cellence, and that is by the study of the most 
faultless models. “Like begets like.” * * * 
Quotations from business literature, while being 
used to illustrate some rule of grammar, would 
furnish the student with model sentences which 
he can use sooner or later in his business con- 


nections. 
Mr. Frank Keefover, who is now with 


the Blue Rapids (Kans.) High School, de- 
lighted all with “Some Bumps That 
Have Bumped Me.” “Keef” has been 
teacher, proprietor, reporter, editor, 
banker and teacher in turn; draws car- 
toons, paints beautiful pictures, and 
writes poetry for pastime. He leads the 
strenuous life and his experience is re- 
plete with interesting “bumps,” each of 
which is a lesson. Mr. W. M. Bryant of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, convinced his hearers 
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that a “Bookeeper should not be simply 
an Accounting Machine.” He spoke in 
a very interesting and entertaining man- 
ner, and handled his subject like one 
thoroughly able to lead his students 
safely past any pitfalls that might make 
them “machines.” Mr. P. B. S. Peters, 
of the Kansas City Manual Training 
High School, made “Some Observations 
Concerning Work in High Schools,” 
speaking as one who has lived with both 
eyes open. He pointed particularly to 
the fact that the modern high school, on 
account of its educational requirements 
for teachers and its ability to pay 
good salaries, is attracting the 
most competent teachers and 
consequently is doing work that 
approaches the ideal. 

In a demonstration of his 
wonderful skill and versatility, 
the Wizard Courtney led his 
audience through a labyrinth of 
most graceful curves and fantastic flour- 
ishes. He wrote upside down and 
backwards, with figures, in Japanese, 
Chinese and Milwaukese; he flourished 
swans and eagles which filled every 
American with pride, and then raised 
checks and forged signatures with the 
skill of a fiend, but it was all on the 
blackboard and no one had them to pay. 
For an hour Mr. Courtney held his aud- 
ience almost breathless with an enter- 
tainment which is the equal of anything 
of its kind upon the platform to-day. 





F. A. KEEFOVER 


Mr. George E. Dougherty of Topeka 
began the formal program of Saturday 
afternoon with an address entitled, 
“Why Not Be Honest?” and his remarks 
struck to the hearts of all his hearers. 
The employer must be honest with the 
employee, the principal with his teachers, 
and vice versa. It is the duty of the 
school to teach commercial ethics as well 
as the commercial studies, for the busi- 
ness schools are now training the 
business men and women of to-morrow 
and thus the moral status of the future 
lies largely in their power. 

The rapid calculation contest 
conducted by Mr. C. E. Birch 
was the occasion of much good- 
natured rivalry. Fifteen assort- 
ed problems were given, the 
prize, a handsome ten-volume 
set of Kipling, going to Mr. J. 
C. Howell, of Wichita, Kans. 

On Saturday, before an official 
committee appointed by the President of 
the Association, Mr. H. Otis Blaisdell, of 
the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
eclipsed all typewriting records ever 
made in the world by writing an average 
of 103 words per minute, net, for one 
hour. In appreciation of this wonder- 
ful record, the Association unanimously 
voted Mr. Blaisdell the thanks of its 
members and conferred upon him hon- 
orary membership. After the election 
of officers the Association adjourned un- 
til its next meeting at Topeka. 











self— William George Jordon. 





HE man who is self-reliant does not live in the shadow of some one else’s 
greatness; he thinks for himself, depends on himself, and acts for him- 
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PLATE By ALICE L,. RINNE, CHICAGO 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


















Fifty cents is given each month for the best 
additional 50c. for the best answer of the month. 
many of the questions as they desire, but need not 
Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by February 1, 
and will be published in the February number. 


any one number. 


answered in these columns. 


A Protest 

BOUT eight years ago, and again 

six years ago, yielding to the urgent 
insistence of subscribers, we started a 
Question and Answer Department, but 
were obliged to discontinue it after a 
few months because so few questions of 
general interest were suggested and so 
few answers received to the published 
questions. 

Then last year we allowed ourselves 
to be cajoled into a third resuscitation 
of the department, which has struggled 
along with more or less support up to 
the present. It now appears, however, 
that the experience of past years is be- 
ing repeated. To prove this, witness the 
fact that only ten readers submitted an- 
swers to the October questions! The 
cordial letters that come to us constantly, 
bearing witness of the great helpfulness 
of the department, render us loath to 
drop it entirely, but this “moral sup- 
port” is not sufficient. Unless there is 
a very decided revival of interest—and 
an interest that manifests itself in ac- 
tual, visible typewriting—we shall be re- 
luctantly obliged to discontinue the de- 
partment. 

Still, “here’s hoping!” 


SU Ohe 
Sign Of Ghe 


Question Mark 


answer received on each question, and an 
Subscribers may send in answers to as 
necessarily answer all the questions in 


Readers are invited to submit questions to be 


From Sight to Touch 

Question No. 6 relates to a point that 
touches few of the student readers of 
this magazine, now that the teaching of 
the touch method of typewriting has be- 
come practically universal. But the 
question does affect large numbers of 
practical stenographers, many of whom 
secured their training in typewriting at 
a time when the present accepted method 
was just fighting its way against con- 
servatism and blind prejudice. It is one 
of this class of readers who contributes 
the prize-winning discussion—Mr. L. J. 


Toothaker, Kenton, Mich.: 


6. Q. Is it possible for a stenographer who 
writes by the sight method, and who has quite 
a heavy correspondence to handle each day, to 
acquire a thorough mastery of touch typewriting 
without seriously affecting the quatity and vol- 
ume of his work? If so, how? 


A. When I entered upon my present position 
I determined upon changing from the sight to 
the touch method, and by utilizing all my spare 
time the first few months in practicing touch ex- 
ercises, I was able to make the change without 
inconvenience—the touch method soon becoming 
the more natural one and greatly increasing my 
output. 

I obtained a chart from which I learned thor- 
oughly the correct fingering, and I spent much 
time on the elementary fingering drills therein 
suggested. After this preliminary work, I de- 
rived much benefit from writing “by heart” such 
long poems as I had memorized—“The Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” parts of Pope’s “Essays On Man,” 
ete. In writing from memory, the entire atten- 
tion can be given to correct fingering, without 
the bother of looking at copy. Later on the 
more difficult exercises in the typewriting man- 
ual can be worked out, but the memory writing 
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is far superior for one who has already learned 
his keyboard. 

Taking dictation directly on the machine is 
also an excellent exercise in acquiring the touch 
method. 


Mr. Roscoe W. Goens, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., refers the inquirer to the book- 
let, “From Sight to Touch,” obtainable 
free of charge on request to the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company. Miss Flor- 
ence Eckenfelder, Peru, IIll., and Mr. H. 
E. Kemp, Norwalk, Ohio, also sub- 
mitted good answers to this question. 


Uniformity of Person 


The most creditable discussion re- 


ceived on question No. 7 is that from 
Mr. W. L. Terrell of Patterson, La., 


who writes: 


7. Q. Kindly tell me, through your “Question 
Mark” department, if it is correct when writing 
as a firm to use the singular person in the body 
of the letter and then sign the firm name, as in 
the following: “Gentlemen: Yours to hand. I 
will attend to the matter immediately. Yours 
truly, Smith-Brown Co.” 

A. The first person singular should not be 
used in the body of a letter if the firm name is 
signed. It is better form to use the plural form 
all the way through, but if the person writing 
the letter wishes to make reference to himself 
he should do so by use of the word “writer ;” as, 
“The writer will give this matter his personal 
attention.” When this reference is used it is 
obvious that the full name of the person writing 
or dictating the letter should be signed after the 
the firm name, in order that the reference to the 
writer may be clearly understood. Some corre- 
spondents simply check their initials, usually 
written by the stenographer in the lower left- 
hand corner of the letter head, but the full sig- 
nature is preferable. 


The answer of Mr. R. A. MecNall, 
Earlham, Ia., goes a little beyond the 
required explanation and is so well worth 
quoting in its entirety that we are dou- 
bling the award on this question in order 


to use it. He writes: 


In writing a letter, much care must be used in 
constructing the sentences. In writing a sen- 
tence, no one would think of giving a plural sub- 
ject a singular verb or vice versa. A plural pro- 
noun should not be used to refer to a singular 
subject or antecedent, or vice versa. One of the 
first requisites of a good letter is to have it per- 
fectly balanced. 

The example given, “Yours to hand. I will at- 
tend to the matter immediately. Yours truly, 
Smith-Brown Co.,” is very weak, indefinite, and 
entirely lacking in all the qualities of a good 
business letter. 


In the first place, consider the expression 
“Yours to hand”: It is a phrase of glaring 
crudity that serves no legitimate purpose. Its 
use arises from a certain false idea of briskness 
which is indicative of nothing but a lack of in- 
telligence and refinement. Then as to the second 
part: Modern business, with the volume of cor- 
respondence that it entails, has necessitated in- 
tricate filing systems in which every letter should 
be a clear and essential piece of evidence as to 
the history of any given transaction. No clerk, 
nor even head of a firm, can be rightly expected 
to remember important facts which extreme 
haste and brevity have excluded from the letter, 
but which are necessary for its proper interpre- 
tation. A letter of acknowledgment, like the one 
under discussion, should contain a distinct men- 
tion of the matter to which it refers. 

Now take the letter as a whole: The body of 
the letter uses the firm name as though it were 
a single individual, in which case the individual 
represented by the pronoun “I"’ should have 
signed the letter personally. 

It is usually more elegant to use the editorial 
“we,” and even where the antecedent is singular 
the editorial “we” may frequently be properly 
used. The use of the editorial plural makes the 
letter smack less of egotism than the singular 
form “I.” 


Lawrence FE. Orr, Pittsburg, Pa., H. 
E. Kemp, Roscoe W. Goens, and Flor- 
ence Eckenfelder are also entitled to 
special mention for their answers. 


Public Stenographer’s Price List 

Two excellent answers received from 
dyed-in-the-wool public stenographers 
take care of this question for us—one 
from Miss Lillian Rohmer, formerly 
private secretary to Mr. Gregg and now 
conducting a successful typewriting of- 
fice of her own in New York City, and 
the other from Mr. George F. Niklaus, 
Chicago, with whose name our readers 
are all familiar. Miss Rohmer gives the 
following schedule of rates as prevail- 


ing in New York: 


8. Q. What is the accepted schedule of prices 
for public stenographic work? I have seen va- 
rious lists in different professional magazines, 
each claiming to give the “standard prices,” but 
they did not all agree. Is this a matter which 
varies with local conditions? 

A. All public stenographic work is generally 
paid for on a folio basis. A folio is understood 
to be 100 words, and a page of typewriting, let- 
ter head size, double space, is counted as two 
and a half folios and should contain twenty-three 
or twenty-four lines; single space, double the 
number of folios. 

The rates are as follows, the expression “two 
copies” implying one carbon, and “three copies” 
implying two carbons. 
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For legal work (taking dictation in shorthand Single Space Work 
an transcribing), per folio: 1 copy, 15c; 2 Double the above prices for original page. 
copies, 18¢c; 3 copies, 20c. Tabular Work. 
lor commercial work (taking dictation and Cn ia Re .$.50 


transcribing—ordinary correspondence), per fo- 
lio: 1 copy, 10c; 2 copies, 13c; 3 copies, 15c. 

lor copying typewriting or print, per folio: 1 
copy, 5c; 2 copies, 8c; 3 copies, 10c. 

For copying manuscript or handwriting, per 
folio: 1 copy, 8c; 2 copies, 10c; 3 copies, 12c. 

For each additional carbon copy 2 cents a folio 
should be added to the charge. This applies to 
all the above. 

Occasionally the work is of such a character 
that it is impossible to calculate the number of 
folios, and the minimum charge should be $1.00 
per hour for stenographic services until 6 p. m., 
and $1.50 after 6 p. m. For holidays and Sun- 
days, the minimum rate is $2.00 per hour. 


Mr. Niklaus’ answer goes into some- 
what more detail and also gives us the 
rates charged for regular court report- 
ing, although this point was not included 


in the original question: 


The following prices for shorthand reporting 
and public stenographic work prevail generally 
in Chicago, the reporting rates being those of the 
Chicago Law Reporters’ Association: 


COURT REPORTING 


Per diem (attendance) per day of 5 hrs. — 00 
DEGREES DOP Bo 6 ccccccectisccecssneens 2.00 
Transcript, per page of 2% folios (250 we 


Original copy, per page........+.- ° -50 
First carbon, per page..... Tey TT i TTS -15 
Succeeding carbons per page........... 10 
Carbon to other than person to whom 
original copy is furnished, per page... -25 


MASTER'S WORK 
Transcript, original, per page...........-. 
Carbon copies same as court rates. 

In Master’s work no attendance is charged ex- 
cept when, as in cases of argument before Mas- 
ter, no transcript is ordered. In such cases $2.00 
per hour is charged. 


CONVENTION REPORTING 
Same rates as for court work. 


OFFICE DICTATION 


Attendance .........-. eehosnead $1.00 an hour 
EEE 6.4.06004404906e00000008 .50 a page 

(These rates cover difficult office dictation— 
brief and abstract work, etc.) 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHIC WORK 
Dictated direct to machine or copying: 


Legal, original, per page........... eer 
GREER, FS BP cc ccceovescecesesceesece o = 
DOE 0 050664.60646500060600060408068 -03 

Letter, original, per page........ceeecees .10 
, Oe es 0 5 406606500605 660605006 -05 


Where file copy is made for letters, in corre- 
spondence work, some stenographers make no 
charge for carbon, others charge 5bc. 


Dictated in shorthand: 


Legal, original, POF PAGS. ..cccccccccccecs $.25 
CEE, BF Bk a cccedsccevescetocacvces -05 
CO err TT Tee TTT TTT TT TTT TT -03 

Latter, GUIsenOl, POF POMR. cccccesccccessc .15 
carbons, 2 for........ oneobseseeceneeen -05 
SBOE ccocccavceescoesconsccesocesce A 


Difficult tabulation charged for at ‘hour 
rate, per hour old 


Mimeographing 


Legal or letter, per 100........... s00nsee $1.25 
Succeeding 100’s ...ccececcecs eoce 628 
Single space and tabulations, charge addi- 
tional on first 100.........e00. . .25 to 1.00 
If paper is furnished. by public stenog- 
PROMO, BOF WSS. vccccvcccces eccccceee ebb 
Postal carGs, per 106. .cccccccecses cccocs ote 
Succeeding 100’s ......... jeeenees coscoe ae 


Some variations in special cases or to regular 
customers are sometimes made from all the fore- 
going prices, but these are the rates which pre- 
vail generally in Chicago. 

In regard to mimeograph work, I might men- 
tion that in Chicago there are many companies 
which confine their business to mimeograph and 
other multiple process work, envelope addressing, 
circularizing, etc., and on account of their su- 
perior facilities for handling this work and the 
great amount of it which they do, they are able 
to make prices that are very much lower than 
those just quoted. For this reason, most public 
stenographers do very little business in the way 
of mimeographing. 

The same is true of envelope addressing, most 
of it being handled by large concerns. When 
done by public stenographers, a charge of about 
25c per hundred is made. 


In order to use both of these answers 
complete we are giving two awards on 
this question, as we feel that the infor- 
mation will be of especially great value 
to other readers. 


The Importation of Typewriters 
Mr. George A. Ramlose, Newport, R. 
I., a brand-new contributor to this de- 
partment, sends in the only answer re- 
ceived to question No. 9. Mr. Ramlose 
deserves special credit for looking up 
this point and passing along the infor- 


mation. His answer follows: 

9. Q. Under the new tariff may typewriters be 
imported into this country for less than before? 
If so, for what? 

A. Under the new tariff typewriters may be 
imported into this country for 35% of their 
dutiable value, which is 10% less than they 
could be imported for before the new tariff went 
into effect. 


Creating Interest in Back Numbers 
There is not on file a single response 


to question No. 10, and it is therefore 
repeated with the hope that some of our 
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loyal teacher friends will take the trou- 
ble to write out an explanation of their 
plan and send it in for the benefit of 


the rest of the fraternity. 


10. I should like to hear from other teachers 
as to how they manage to create an interest in 
reading back numbers of the magazine. It is my 
experience that students read a back number 
with the attitude of reading a “has been.” 


The Best Answer 


The contribution of Mr. George F. 
Niklaus, Chicago, appears to us the most 
deserving of special recognition this 
month, and we are therefore placing the 
additional award of fifty cents to his 
credit. 


Referred for Answer 


16. The other day, when I meant to write 
the word “another,’”’ I found that what I had 
really written was “antoerh.” I am a touch 
operator. How do you explain the transposition 
of letters? 


17. Is it illegal to make or circulate a check 
for less than one dollar? Is there a new law in 
regard to this? If so, what are its conditions 
and when does it go into effect? 

18. Which of the following forms is correct: 
“We enclose draft to cover invoices, as follows,” 
or, “We enclose draft to cover invoices, as fol- 


low”? Also, in forming the plural of “bill of 
lading,” should the “s” be added to “bill” or 
to “lading”? 


19. Is it necessary to clean the platen and 
feed rolls on a typewriter? If so, how often 
should this be done, and what cleaning medium 
should be used? 


20. There is said to be a great demand for 
stenographers who can read and write foreign 
languages; is this true? In what language or 
languages is the demand greatest? From a 
financial standpoint, would it pay a _ stenog- 
rapher to prepare thoroughly for such a posi- 
tion? 





The Annual Roll of Honor—Continued 


AST month’s Roll of Honor carried 

us down to the “half-century” mark 

and included no teachers whose photo- 
graphs had not already appeared in pre- 
vious installments of the Roll of Honor 
Portrait Gallery. This month’s list, 
however, contains a number of new 
names, and we are very glad indeed to 
present in this connec- 
tion the photographs of 
those that have been able 
to comply with our re- 
quest for their pictures. 
The first name on this 
month’s credit record is 
that of Henager’s Busi- 
ness College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, represented by 49 subscrip- 
tions secured by Miss Louise Breer. 
The Cripple Creek (Colo.) Business Col- 
lege and the Green Bay (Wis.) Business 
College both lay claim to 48 subscrip- 
tions, and are represented respectively 


by Mrs. E. Wilder and Miss Eva M. 





Mrs. E, WILDER 


Waggoner. The Woonsocket Commer- 
cial School, Woonsocket, R. I., through 
Mr. A. J. Park; the Massey Business 
College, Jacksonville, Fla., through Miss 
Agnes Lind, and the Freeport College 
of Commerce, Freeport, IIl., through 
Messrs. S. C. and J. J. Nagle, sent in 
46 subscriptions each. 
At the 45 point stand 
the following three 
schools: Wood’s Com- 
mercial School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., represent- 
ed by Miss Mattie B. 
Hogsett; the Plainfield 
High School, Plainfield, 
N. J., represented by 
Mr. J. D. Macnab, and the Rasmussen 
Practical Business School, Stillwater, 
Minn., represented by its proprietor, 
Mr. Julius Rasmussen. The Rockford 
High School, Rockford, IIl., follows with 
44 names, credited to Mr. Richard S. 
Rose, always a dependable clubber. 





O. M. STIFFNEY 
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Two other “old-timers” on the club 
records are the Elkhart Business Col- 
lege, Elkhart, Ind., and the Lawrence 
Commercial School, Lawrence, Mass.— 
both credited with 43 subscriptions— 
the former represented 
by Mr. O. M. Stiffney 
and Mr. I. E. Elliot, 
manager of the school, 
and the latter by Mr. E. 
D, McIntosh, Next 

toe comes Mr. E. D. West- 
brook, principal of the 

Westbrook Academy, 

Olean, N. Y. with 42 subscriptions, and 
following him Miss Nellie B. Mills, of the 
Massey Business College at Montgomery, 
Ala., with 41 subscriptions. Forty sub- 
scriptions is the record of the Racine 
High School, Racine, Wis., whose club is 
credited to Mr. D. A. Shepard; the com- 
mercial department of the University of 
North Dakota, whose list was rolled up 
by Miss Gertrude Beers; the Hoff Busi- 
ness College, Warren, Pa., where Miss 
Rosetta Turner took matters in hand; the 
Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, 
Md., whose support came through our old 
friend, Mr. E. H. Nor- 
man, principal of the 
school, and the Spring- 
field Business College, 
Springfield, Mo., repre- 
sented by Mr. S. M. 
Partridge, this year 
teaching for the high 
school at Bisbee, Ariz. 

Four 39 clubs are those from Miss 
Louella Tornell (now Mrs. Works), 
Minnesota College, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Mrs. Loretta M. Judd, Zion City, IIl.; 
Mr. J. W. Sweet, Santa Rosa Business 
College, Santa Rosa, Calif., and Messrs. 
M. M. Flemming and W. N. Rockefel- 
low, Ogden Business College, Ogden, 





RosETTA C. TURNER 





Mrs. LovELLA WorRKS 


Utah. Mr. Flemming made a change of 
location at the beginning of the season, 
being now connected with the Ohio Mili- 
tary Institute at College Hill, Ohio; Mr. 
Rockefellow also writes that he has left 
the teaching field to ac- 
cept a more lucrative po- 
sition with the Southern 
Pacific R. R. 

A club of 38 names is 
the contribution of the 
Inter-State Schools, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia., and was w_w. rocxerrtiow 
solicited by the short- 
hand teacher, Miss Lissa Myers. Two 
schools which have constantly supported 
the magazine ever since we can remem- 
ber are the Berlin Business College, Ber- 
lin, Ont., and the St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy, St. Johnsbury, Vt., both of which 
have 37 subscriptions in their favor. At 
the former school the clubbing is in the 
hands of Miss Harriet King and at the 
latter in those of Mr. A. H. Barbour. 
Thirty-six is a popular number, being 
claimed by exactly six schools: the 
Barnes Commercial School, Denver, 
Colo. (Mrs. C. L. Weber, teacher); the 
Brockton Business 
School, Brockton, Mass. 
(Mr. L.Robertson, 








teacher); the  Inter- 
State Business Univer- 
sity, Cadillac, Mich. 


(Mr. M. L. Clancy, pro- 
prietor) ; Findlay Col- RoskE J. KAMROWSKI 
lege, Findlay, Ohio (Mr. 

I. S. Sunday, teacher); Philadelphia 
Business College, Philadelphia, Pa. (Mr. 
W. Newton Price, teacher); and the 
Union College, Eau Claire, Wis. (Miss 
Rose Kamrowski, teacher). 





If you wish to reach the highest, be- 
gin at the lowest.—Syrus. 
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Conducted by F. R. Austin, P. O. Box 158, Washington, 
It is intended to furnish in these columns general in- 


for this department should be addressed. 


formation as to positions in the civil service of the federal government. 
the examinations can not be given. 


to special preparation for 


eta LL Wy 


ee 


SO Ui 


v) .h.2ee 


PP a a 





Db. C., to whom all communications 


Instruction with a view 


Readers are invited to submit 





questions upon matters in which they are interested. 





The Yeoman (Clerical) Service of the Navy 
(Continued from November number) 


Course in Yeoman Class 

HE Yeoman Class consists of 

four sub-classes, each represent- 
ing a different department of a ship’s 
organization. The recruit is first as- 
signed to the preliminary class to await 
the formation of a new class, usually 
about the first week of each month. A 
full month is spent in each class before 
being moved to the next. The classes 
are: Equipment, Pay, Ship’s Writer, 
and Commanding Officer’s Departments. 
As far as possible a man is detailed to 
duty according to the special aptitude 
displayed in the Class, and endeavor is 
made to keep him in that line of work. 


EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


In this class the student is required to 
open a regular set of books, consisting 
of a great ledger, receipt, expenditure 


and bill books, journal or day book, and 
in a general way be prepared to meet 
any possible demand made upon a Navy 
bookkeeper. The instruction given in 
this department also prepares the men 
for duty as Engineer’s Yeoman, Nav- 
igating Officer’s Yeoman, and Ordnance 
Officer’s Yeoman. Students are expect- 
ed to become proficient in figuring the 
capacity of barrels, coal piles, bunkers, 
tanks, water boats and barges. 


PAY DEPARTMENT 


The work of this department of a ship 
or station is most exacting and requires 
a ready knowledge of arithmetic. Many 
Paymaster’s Clerks in the Navy have 
been appointed from among Pay Yeo- 
men. In this department the student is 
taught how to make out a pay roll and 
keep it, how to compute the pay of of- 
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ficers and men, credit interest, keep 
clothing account, allowances, bounties, 
extra pay, checkages, allotments, de- 
posits ; how to make requisitions for pro- 
visions, clothing and small stores; pub- 
lic bills and various forms of vouchers; 
mess accounts, surveys of condemned 
articles, and all forms of accounts and 
returns. 


SHIP’S WRITER DEPARTMENT 
Here students learn to become famil- 


proper care and handling of the type- 
writer, and the forms of official cor- 
respondence used throughout the Naval 
Service. Typewritten instruction is 
given in official letters, endorsements, 
proceedings of court martial, boards of 
investigation or inquest, and courts of 
inquiry; proof reading, copying, filing 
correspondence, etc. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTION 


The first few days in each depart- 
ment is given over to arith- 














metic, spelling, writing, etc. 
If a man proves deficient 
he is given opportunity to 
improve himself in those 
particular branches, and if 
he fails to take advantage 
of the opportunity after a 
reasonable trial, he is either 
transferred to the. general 
service or discharged. 





STENOGRAPHY 


While there is no spe- 
cial class for instruction in 
stenography, there are 





THE SEWING CIRCLE 


iar with the records pertaining to en- 
listed men and with the wording, execu- 
tion and forwarding of the large number 
of forms used in caring for, accounting, 
reporting arrival and departure, ratings 
and disratings, punishment, discharge, 
desertion, or death of enlisted men. 
There are conduct books, liberty lists, 
acting and permanent appointments, cer- 
tificates of continuous service, muster- 
rolls and watch-quarter-and-station bills, 
with which the student must familiarize 
himself. 


COMMANDING OFFICER'S DEPARTMENT 
In this class the student is taught the 


night classes in the class- 

rooms, where a man with 
some knowledge of the art may be- 
come proficient. It may be of interest 
to note, in this connection, that the school 
at the Naval Training Station at Yerba 
Buena, commonly known as Goat Island, 
San Francisco harbor, has recently pur- 
chased seventy-five Gregg Manuals, for 
the purpose of teaching shorthand to 
those of the Naval Apprentices who 
care to study it. 

Stenographers are in great demand in 
the Navy, and, in addition to the in- 
creased pay and rating in which they 
leave the training class, the opportu- 
nities for subsequent advancement are 
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materially enhanced by a knowledge of personal 


stenography. 
Daily Routine 
he class is drilled every morning and 
afternoon before the hours of instruc- 
tion, in either setting-up exercises, squad 
and company drills, or manual of arms. 
On Thursday afternoon of each week, 
after class hours, weather permitting, 
the men are given boat drill in the bay. 
Senior members take charge of these 
drills and act as Coxswains 


reply is desired, enclose 


stamped, addressed envelope. 





Important Announcement 

The winter (quarterly) examination 
for position of Stenographer and Type- 
writer will be held in the larger cities of 
the country on January 25. Those who 
desire to compete in this examination 
(which is for positions in all branches of 
the government service where stenog- 





of boats, under the super- 
vision of the instructors— 
the purpose being to teach 
each man how to handle 
men, and to learn to have 
confidence in himself. 

Each man of the Class 
serves his turn as mess- 
man of tables assigned to 
the Class for at least a 
week. 

The class hours (at 
Newport) are from 8 to 
11 a. m., and from 1 to 3 
p. m. Liberty is granted 
every other day from 4 p. 
m. to 7:30 a. m. to men 
of good conduct. 

Students Live Aboard Ship 

The members of the Class at New- 
port live on board the U. S. S. Reina 
Mercedes, captured from the Spaniards 
during the Spanish-American War. She 
is fitted up as a receiving ship and makes 
a comfortable home. 

Ample time is available for recrea- 
tion and all forms of athletics are en- 
couraged. The Yeoman Class usually 
has an excellent baseball team. 

Next month the questions of appoint- 
ment, pay, and future advancement will 
be considered. Questions upon matters 
of particular interest are invited. If 














THe PET OF THE SAILORS 


raphers are employed) should apply for 
Form 1424 and Application form 304, 
to the Secretary of the board of civil 
service examiners at the post office of 
their place of residence, or at the custom 
house, if there is one in their city; or 
the forms can be secured by writing the 
Civil Service Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





There are seven women employed by 
the goyernment who receive $2,500, or 
more, a year. Looks as though the 
ladies could hold down some mighty 
good positions, doesn’t it? 
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Special Examination 

The Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced a special examination on Jan- 
uary 5, to be held at various places 
throughout the country and its insular 
possessions, to secure eligible persons 
from which to make certification to fill 
vacancies as they may occur in the Im- 
migration Service in the positions of Im- 
migrant Inspector and Chinese Inspector, 
at entrance salary of $1380 a year. Men 
only will be admitted to this examina- 
tion, which will consist of the subjects 


mentioned below, with the relative 
weights indicated. 

Subjects Weights 
SS ne er eee ae ae 10 
DD tvch hacen dee etude weKeedean 10 
he I Sia ie Pade dei ae ee eed eas 10 
G.-C at ccdwoncednesedaneceas 15 
5. Copying from plain (printed) copy.... 5, 
6. Practical questions regarding the immi- 

gration and Chinese exclusion laws and 
PEE nitcceeeadene tend kaweacsae 30 
7. Education, training, and experience.... 20 
ee eee 100 


Unless a rating of at least 70% is re- 
ceived in the sixth subject, the remaining 
subjects will not be rated, and such per- 
sons will not be eligible for appointment. 

Time allowed for entire examination 
is 744 hours. 

Stenography and Typewriting Optional 

Competitors who so request in answer 
to question 1 of their applications (Form 
1312), may also be examined in one or 
both of the following optional subjects: 
1. Stenography and Typewriting; 2. In- 
terpreting foreign languages. 


Stenography and Typewriting Tests 

The tests in stenography and type- 
writing will be the same as in the regu- 
lar examination in those subjects. Ste- 
nography will be given a relative weight 
of 14, and the typewriting tests of copy- 
ing from rough draft, copying and spac- 
ing, and copying from plain copy, will 
be given relative weights of 2, 3, and 2, 


respectively. No competitor who at- 
tains an average of less than 70% in 
these tests, combined with the weights in- 
dicated above, will be eligible in this 
optional subject. Time allowed for ste- 
nography and typewriting tests is 3% 
hours. This optional subject will not be 
given on January 5, but any person de- 
siring to be examined in it must be ex- 
amined in the other subjects on Jan- 
uary 5, and must report on January 25 
at one of the places in his State where 
the Stenographer and Typewriter exam- 
ination will be given, for examination 


therein. 


How to Obtain Application Blanks 

Form 1424 contains full information 
as to the character of the stenography 
and typewriting tests, rules for marking, 
and list of the places where the exam- 
ination will be held. It may be obtained 
either from the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or from the 
Secretary of the board of civil service 
examiners at the following places: Post 
Office at Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, Denver, and San 
Francisco; Custom House at New York 
or New Orleans; Old Custom House, St. 
Louis. 

Interpreter Examination 

Those who are qualified as interpret- 
ers may submit such qualification as an 
optional and receive due credit therefor. 
The languages to be interpreted embrace 
practically every tongue spoken by im- 
migrants applying for admission to the 
United States, including Chinese, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian, 
as well as the many dialects spoken by 
immigrants. No educational test in the 
languages will be given, but the rating 
in the language or languages selected for 
examination will be based upon the state- 
ments of the persons whose names and 
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addresses the applicant is required to 
furnish on Form 1141, and who can 
read and speak the language concerning 
which they vouch for. No credit will 
be given for any language in which a 
rating of less than 70% is received. 


Eligible Registers 

A register will be established contain- 
ing the names of all competitors who be- 
come eligible on the basis subjects listed 
in the above table, and separate registers 
will be established of those who are eli- 
gible both on the basis and one of the 
optional subjects. 

This examination is an excellent one 
for persons who have had practical ex- 
perience in dealing with the public, and 
who have had experience in positions of 
responsibility where they were required 
to exercise good judgment in emergen- 
cies. 

The age limit for this examination is 
from 20 to 55. 

Applicants should apply to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a copy of the Immigra- 
tion and Chinese Exclusion Laws and 
Regulations, and should file application 
Form 1312, and Form 1141 if examina- 
tion is desired in interpreting, with the 
civil service commission at Washington, 
in time to have examination papers 
shipped to place of examination, which 
takes from one to five days. 

Those interested in this examination 
should write at once to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission for a copy of an- 
nouncement No. 14, and Forms 1312, 
1141, and 1424. 





There are over 350,000 positions in 
the classified civil service, two-thirds of 
which are filled by competitive examina- 
tion. Enough for every one to have a 
chance. 


Correspondence 


I am looking toward the Civil Service, and 
hope to take the examination and get an ap- 
pointment as soon as possible. I should like to 
go to some of the Central or South American 
States, and am studying Spanish with that in 
view. I wish to ask you if a knowledge of 
Spanish and Spanish Shorthand would be of 
any assistance to me in securing or holding a 
government position. F. 8., Texas. 


The regular stenographer examination 
given by the Civil Service Commission 
does not call for a knowledge of Span- 
ish, but special examinations with this 
qualification are liable to be held at any 
time should there be a call upon the 
Commission to supply a person with 
such qualifications. It would be well to 
write the Commission asking to be ad- 
vised of any special examinations which 
are about to be held, or which may be 
held in the future, wherein a knowledge 
of Spanish would be helpful or desir- 
able. When such an examination is held 
you will receive prompt notice, and a 
blank form of application which should 
be filled out immediately and mailed to 
the Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C. A knowledge of Spanish and 
Spanish Shorthand would undoubtedly 
be of great value in any position where 
you would be stationed in the Spanish- 
speaking countries, such as Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, or the Canal Zone. 

ea © 


Please inform me whether a resident of Can- 
ada can take the civil service examinations, and 
if not, how long I would have to reside in the 
United States: before I could become a citizen 
thereof. I was born in Canada, but my parents 
were born in the United States. 


J..R., Canada. 


Full citizenship is required of all civil 
service applicants. The laws -regulating 
citizenship vary so much that it would 
be impossible to advise you accurately 
unless a full statement of facts was sub- 
mitted. As a rule, however, it takes 
five years’ residence in the United States 
and one year’s residence in a particular 
state thereof to qualify for full citizen- 
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ship. For authentic information as to 
questions of citizenship you should ad- 
dress “Chief, Division of Naturalization, 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, Washington, D. C.” 

* * * 


There are 14,000 women in the service 
of the government, 7,000 of whom are 
employed at Washington. 

* * * 


Some months ago there appeared in the Gregg 
Writer an article on high-grade shorthand posi- 
tions in the government service paying $150 a 
month or more. I understand these reporting 
positions are outside of the regular classified 
service and that there is a scarcity of material 
for filling them. How can I obtain a copy of 
the issue containing this article? How can I 
obtain one of these positions? 

R. L. S., Nebraksa. 


The article you refer to is a reply to 
a question of one of the readers of these 
columns, and will be found on page 354 
of the March (1909) Gregg Writer. 
Full instructions are there given as to 
how to proceed to obtain reliable in- 
formation regarding such positions. A 
copy of the issue containing the article 
will be sent you by the office of pub- 
lication on receipt of ten cents in stamps 
or coin. 





Civil Service Jottings 
Miss Paula E. Werning, a Chicago 


girl, has recently been appointed to a 
civil service position with the Bureau of 


Navigation, Navy 
Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Miss 
Werning studied 


shorthand at the well- 
known Gem _ City 
Business College, 
Quincy, IIl., under the 
instruction of Professors Lewis and 
Breitenstein, completing the shorthand 
and typewriting course in less than five 





PAULA E. WERNING 


months. She accepted a position in 
Chicago, and in the spring of 1909 en- 
tered the Reporting Class of Gregg 
School, Chicago. On April 27, 1909, 
she took the civil service examination in 
shorthand and typewriting, successfully 
taking the 120 words-a-minute test in 
stenography. She received her grades in 
July, and on September 18 was notified 
of her appointment to the position she 
now holds. 

The experience of Miss Werning in 
landing an appointment so soon after 
taking the examination should encourage 
all girls who are looking forward to en- 
tering the civil service. 


* * * 


Mr. Reese P. Fullerton has for some 
time been employed as a stenographer to 
the Board of Law Review of the General 
Land Office, a bureau of 
the Interior Department. 
Graduating from high 
school at the early age 
of sixteen, Mr. Fuller- 
ton took a shorthand 
course at Wilmington 
Business School, Wil- 
mington, Del., under the 
able instruction of Mrs. Florence M. 
Beacom. Ambitious to obtain a college 
education, he took the civil service ex- 
amination for stenographer and type- 
writer, soon after receiving an appoint- 
ment to his present position. He is now 
in his second year at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law School at Washington, 
where he is using his knowledge of short- 
hand to great advantage. Mr. Fullerton 
is a firm believer in shorthand as a step- 
ping-stone to success, but also views it as 
an art and an accomplishment that no 
one can afford to leave out of his educa- 
tion. 





<> 


R. P. FULLERTON 
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What I Do With My Salary 


ONTRIBUTING to the symposium 
announced in this magazine some- 
time ago, Mr. Frank J. Groser, St. Paul, 
Minn., sends in the following statement: 
“About 70% of my salary is spent for 
living expenses. I deposit 20% of it in 
a savings bank every month without fail. 
The remaining 10% is spent for amuse- 
ments, books, etc. I have not yet had a 
vacation, as I have been working for only 
a short time, but I suppose I should 
spend from 10 to 15% of my annual sav- 
ings for that purpose.” 

A more detailed schedule of expenses 
has reached us from another subscriber 
who signs himself merely “A selfish old 
bachelor.” His outline, written entirely 
in shorthand, reads as follows: 

“Average monthly income from salary, 
extra typewriting, occasional sermon re- 
porting, etc., amounts to a little over $80 
a month, which I apportion on _ this 
monthly basis: 

Board, room and laundry............es. $25.00 





Gees, GO, CURE, GO co cccccesconses 5.00 
Life insurance (endowment policy)....... 5.00 
Building and Loan Association.......... 2.00 
Monthly fee for maintaining physician in 
COUR cwcwccecccccccesceccoecsceceecs -75 
Subscription for local church work....... 1.25 
Subscription for outside work........... 2.00 
Vacation trips and expenses..........+-. 5.00 
Correspondence school instruction........ 5.00 
Incidental expenses (photographic sup- 
SEEM, GOLD cccocccceececcesecoceceoee -00 
Deposit in savings bank for investment 
from time to time in real estate, bonds, 
GU, 606000060656senesssenesqeseeesese 25.00 
MD géecadvecnndeseeenkbdenenensenne $80.00 


As stated in the original announce- 
ment, every published contribution to 
this symposium will be credited with a 
year’s subscription to this magazine. If 
Mr. “Selfish Old Bachelor,” therefore, 
will send us his name (which we promise 
faithfully not to divulge to a single un- 
selfish bachelor girl on our list!) we will 
enter the complimentary subscription and 
ease our mind of our obligation. 


Further discussion of this subject is 
invited, and no objection will be made to 
your adoption of Mr. Bachelor’s incog- 
nito expedient if you prefer to make your 
contribution anonymous. 





Indiana C. T. A. 


HE Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana held their annual 
convention at Indianapolis, Ind., Novem- 
ber 26 and 27. The first day’s program 
consisted of a general discussion of 
topics pertaining to commercial school 
management, closing with a banquet and 
addresses in the evening. 

The Saturday morning session was 
held at the Central Business College, of 
which our good friend, Mr. Chas. C. 
Cring, is manager. The following sub- 
jects were discussed: “Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping,” by M. H. Lock- 
year; “Methods of Teaching Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,” by E. G. Kayser; 
“Methods of Teaching Typewriting,” by 
Mrs. M. M. Lain; “Systematic Dicta- 
tion,’ by S. H. East, and “Spelling, 
Punctuation and English,” by Mrs. K. 
H. Isbell. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Mrs. K. H. Isbell, Terre 
Haute, Pres.; E. G. Kayser, Indianap- 
olis, Vice-Pres. ; Geo. F. Boehne, Evans- 
ville, Sec’y-Treas. 





“Probably more young men fail to 
achieve success in life from lack of en- 
ergy, that force which achieves, accom- 
plishes, pushes its way through obstacles, 
than from almost anything else. No 
matter how much ability a young man 
may have, or how clever, courteous, or 
amiable he may be, if he lacks energy, 
the powder of success, he will never ac- 
complish much.” 
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Legal Correspondence 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Sor the Reporter 


sy Fred H. Gurtler, 95 Washington St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this depart- 
ment should be addressed. 





Pointers on Court Procedure 


HE development of speed and ac- 
curacy in shorthand writing should 
be of paramount interest to all writers. 
The stenographer who can take dicta- 
tion rapidly and read his notes readily 
has a great advantage over his less cap- 
able brother. The rank and file of 
stenographers do not give sufficient time 
or thought to the study of shorthand to 
enable them to become more than me- 
diocre stenographers ; the boy or the girl 
who will practice intelligently has no dif- 
ficulty in reaching the top. Having ac- 
quired speed and accuracy, opportunities 
await you on every side. 

But the special object of this depart- 
ment is to assist those who desire to be- 
come court or general reporters, and, in- 
cidentally, any one who desires to in- 
crease his speed or general knowledge. 

The Reporter’s First Duties 

We will endeavor to outline briefly 
what the duties of a court reporter are. 
It would be tedious to read an article 
outlining every possible duty, but we 
trust that the subject matter of these 
columns will be suggestive enough to 
enable our readers to get a very general 
idea of what is expected of a court re- 
porter. 

Any statements made in these columns 
are not to be taken as legal advice to 
aspiring attorneys for the trial of a law 
suit. It is rather our intention to give 
the forms and let our readers deter- 
mine the legal reasons for their use if 
they so desire. 

After a reporter has been assigned a 
case, his first duty is to note the par- 


ticulars of the case—the name of the 
court, the term of court, the names of 
the parties to the suit, the judge before 
whom it is being heard, the time—that 
is, the day of the month, the day of the 
week, and the hour of the day—and the 
names of all attorneys appearing in the 
case for both sides. It is necessary to 
get this information before the case 
really begins. 

In various actions the names of the 
parties differ. The party bringing the 
suit in civil cases is called the plaintiff, 
in chancery cases the complainant, in 
criminal cases the people or the state or 
the government or the city; but the per- 
son against whom the suit is brougl t is 
in all the above cases called the defend- 
ant. 

The clerk will then call the case, and 
if no delays occur for any reason, such 
as various motions that may be mace, 
twelve veniremen will be called (in jury 
trials) to take their places in the jury 
box. The veniremen will then be sworn, 
in substance, to make true answers to 
the questions put to them by or under 
the direction of the Court, touching their 
competency to serve as jurors in the 
particular case. 

Examination of Jury 

The plaintiff’s attorney will then make 
a short statement to the veniremen as to 
the general nature of the case, and pro- 
ceed to examine the jurors individually 
to ascertain whether any of them have 
any prejudice or bias against either of 
the parties to the suit, and whether they 
are competent to serve as jurors. Four 
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jurors are usually examined in this man- 
ner by the plaintiff’s attorney, and when 
four veniremen are found who, in his 
judgment, are qualified to serve as jur- 
ors in the case, he tenders them to the 
defendant’s attorney. The four pros- 
pective jurors are then examined by the 
‘defendant’s attorney and such as are not 
acceptable to him are excused, others 
being examined until he finds four who 
are acceptable. If any of the four final- 
ly chosen by the defendant’s attorney 
were tendered by the plaintiff’s attor- 
ney they are forthwith accepted as jur- 
ors, and those veniremen who were called 
and examined by the defendant’s attor- 
ney are tendered to the plaintiff’s attor- 
ney to be examined. This process is 
continued until four are accepted by 
both sides. The other eight jurors are 
examined and accepted in the same man- 
ner. When the jury is thus accepted, 
the members are sworn collectively and 
individually to try the issues. 
(To be continued) 


Word reaches us that Mr. L. P. 
Thompson, of London, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed official court reporter for Laurel, 
Jackson and Clay counties, Kentucky, 
his duties having begun in September 
last. Mr. Thompson did not begin the 
study of shorthand until January, 1909, 
from which it will be seen that his period 
of special preparation has been excep- 
tionally brief. He attended the Sue 
Bennett Memorial School of London, 
Ky., receiving his training in shorthand 
from Mr. E. H. Lyle. 

We wish Mr. Thompson every suc- 
cess in his work, and hope that we may 
have a specirnen page of his notes for 
reproduction in the near future. 

This request applies to other reporters 
as well! 


Key to Plate 


Q What is your name? A Anthony A. Ko- 
walski. 

Q Where do you live, Mr. Kowalski? 
Ewing street. 

Q How long have you lived there? A For the 
past five years. 

Q Where did you live before that? A At 2552 
West Madison street. 

Q What is your occupation? 
engineer. 

Q Where are you employed? 
work at present. 

Q When did you last have employment? A 
Last May. 

Q Where did you work then? A Chicago Rail- 
ways Company. 

Q Are you a married man? A Married. 

Q The relations between you and your wife 
have always been pleasant? A Absolutely. 

Q Do you know anybody connected with this 
case? A No, sir, I do not. 

Q Do you know Mr. Brown, attorney for the 
defendant? 

A I don’t know him very well. 

Q You have seen him, have you? 
seen him, yes, sir. 

Q You would not let that influence you in this 
case, either for or against him? A No, sir, I 
would not. 

Q Are you acquainted with any one else? A 
No. 

Q Did you ever read about this case? 
I never did. 

Q Have you any prejudice against a man sim- 
ply because he is charged with a crime? A No. 
Q You have no prejudice at all? A No, sir. 

Q Have you any conscientious scruples against 
the infliction of the death penalty in a proper 
case? A Yes, sir, I have. 

Q You don’t believe in capital punishment? 
A No, I do not. 

Q It is a matter of principle with you, is it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Have you any feeling against circumstan- 
tial evidence? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you think of any case atrocious enough 
that would cause you to inflict the death penalty 
on circumstantial evidence? A No, sir, I cannot. 

MR. JONES: Challenge for cause. 

MR. JONES: The next gentleman, what is 
your name, please? 

A John E. Rouse. 

Q Where do you reside? 
Avenue. 

Q Were you born in Chicago? A Yes, sir. 

Q How old are you? A Twenty-eight. 

Q You are unmarried? A Yes. 

Q What is your business? A Stockkeeper. 

Q Where are you employed? A Marshall 
Field & Company. 

Q How long have you been with them? A 
About three years. 

Q Prior to that what was your business, Mr. 
Rouse? 

A Solicitor for printing. 

Q Are you related to any police officer? 

A No, not related to them. 

Q Are you acquainted with any of them? A 
Yes, I am. 

Q Have you discussed this case with any of 
them? A No. 


A 350 


A Mechanical 


A I am out of 


A I have 


A No, 


A 1429 Graceland 
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A Jury Examination 
(See opposite page for key.) 
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As to the Short-Cuts 


HE young reporter will find excel- 

lent material for study and prac- 
tice in the foregoing notes of a jury 
examination. In the rapid fire of ques- 
tions and answers, such brief phrase 
forms and special contractions as are 
here illustrated will prove “mighty 
helps.” 

The notes in the “Jury Examination” 
plate are written just as they would be 
written in actual court work. The thought 
to be kept in mind is that the reporter 
deals with questions, answers, objections, 
rulings, technical expressions, etc., and 
not with individual words; and inasmuch 
as shorthand is only a brief system of 
writing, the shortest legible outline that 
clearly and accurately represents the ex- 
pression is the one to use. 

The name of the venireman is writ- 
ten in longhand. This is done so that 
in case reference to the beginning of a 
venireman’s testimony is necessary it can 
be turned to quickly. It is very con- 
venient to use a small “x” for the name 
of the witness on the stand when it re- 
curs in the attorney’s questions; this 
expedient is illustrated in the second 
question. 

“Challenge for cause” is a set expres- 
sion indicating that in the opinion of the 
attorney making the statement the juror 
is not an unprejudiced and unbiased 
juror. If the Court is the same opinion, 
the juror is excused from service. 

The special forms for “Chicago Rail- 
ways Company” and “Marshall Field & 
Co.” illustrate the construction of short- 
cuts for the names of local firms that 
recur over and over again in court work. 
Different combinations suggest different 
forms of modification, but the usual plan 
is to join the initial letters of the various 
words composing the firm name. The 


two outlines cited are examples of the 
brief and facile forms the reporter may 
construct for his own indjvidual use. 
An extended explanation and illustration 
of this point was given in an article we 
contributed to this department last Jan- 
uary, under the title, “The Science of 
Short-Cuts.” 

Note the distinction between the out- 
lines for ““where do you live” and “where 
did you live.” 


The Phonograph and the Reporter 

OR the information of “W. L. M.” 

who inquires in the October Gregg 
Writer regarding the use of the phono- 
graph in connection with court work, I 
beg to submit the following data gath- 
ered from a reporter of twenty-five 
years’ experience—a man who out here 
in the West is known as the “King of 
Reporters.” 

“We had five Edison phonographs in 
our office, and used them off and on for 
three years. The records were four 
inches long, and while they gave fairly 
good satisfaction, the capacity of each 
was about five hundred words. We had 
to speak very loud and very distinctly, 
and it was tiresome work having to 
change the records approximately every 
three minutes. 

“After some discussion with the man- 
ager of the Denver branch of the Dicta- 
phone Company, we had him put in a 
machine with six-inch records for us to 
experiment with. After using it a week 
we were thoroughly convinced that it 
excelled the phonograph in every detail. 
We now read our notes into the tube in 
the same tone we would employ for 
ordinary conversation, and every word 
is plain and distinct. The six-inch rec- 
ords contain between ten and twelve 
hundred words. 
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‘Just before beginning to dictate into 
this machine, we mark the figure ‘1’ 
with a circle around it over the first word 
in our notes, te indicate the beginning 
of the first record; the figure ‘2’ with 
a circle around it denotes the first word 
of the second record, and so on through- 
out the entire testimony. We have two 
rapid operators, and with the records we 
hand them the notes in order that they 


may compare them with the transcript 
as it is written. The operators write the 
same system as we do ourselves, and 
experience little difficulty in reading our 
notes. We installed five of these ma- 
chines last August.” 

I trust that we may have the pleasure 
of hearing from other reporters as to 
their experience with the phonograph.— 
J. P. Burke, Sterling, Colo. 





The Ten Demandments 


(As set up by a Chicago merchant in his place of business, for the benefit of 
his many clerks.) 


ULE I. Don’t lie—it wastes my 

time and yours. I'll be sure to 
catch you in the end, and that’s the wrong 
end. 

Rule II. Watch your work, not the 
clock. A long day’s work makes a long 
day short, and a short day’s work makes 
my face long. 

Rule III. Give me more than I ex- 
pect, and I'll pay you more than you 
expect. I can afford to increase your 
pay if you increase my profits. 

Rule IV. You owe so much to your- 
self that you can’t afford to owe anybody 
else. Keep out of debt or out of my 
shops. 

Rule V. Dishonesty is never an acci- 
dent. Good men, like good women, can’t 
see temptation when they meet it. 

Rule VI. Mind your own business 


and in time you'll have a business of your 
own to mind. 

Rule VII. Don’t do anything here 
which hurts your self-respect. The em- 
ployee who is willing to steal for me is 
capable of stealing from me. 

Rule VIII. It’s none of my business 
what you do at night. BUT if dissipa- 
tion affects what you do the next day, 
and you do half as much as I demand, 
you'll last half as long as you hoped. 

Rule IX. Don’t tell me what I'd like 
to hear, but what I ought to hear. I 
don’t want a valet to my vanity, but | 
do need one for my dollars. 

Rule X. Don’t kick if I kick—if 
you're worth while correcting, you’re 
worth while keeping. I don’t waste my 
time cutting specks out of rotten apples. 
—The Haberdasher. 





Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Great Stone Face 
(Continued) 


—of your Old Man of the Mountain?’ 

“No!” said Ernest, bluntly, “I see little or no 
likeness.” 

“Then so much the worse for the Great Stone 
Face!” answered his neighbor; and again he 
set up a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and 
almost despondent: for this was the saddest of 
his disappointments, to behold a man who might 


have fulfilled the prophecy, and had not willed 
to do so. Meantime, the cavalcade, the banners, 
the music, and the barouches swept by him, with 
the vociferous crowd in the rear, leaving the dust 
to settle down and the Great Stone Face to be 
revealed again, with the grandeur that it had 
worn for untold centuries. 

“Lo, here I am, Ernest!” the benign lips 
seemed to say. “I have waited longer than thou, 
and am not yet weary. Fear not; the man will 
come.” 

The years hurried onward, treading in their 
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haste on one another’s heels. And now they 
began to bring white hairs, and scatter them 
over the head of Ernest; they made reverend 
wrinkles across his forehead, and furrows in his 
cheeks. He was an aged man. But not in vain 
had he grown old: more than the white hairs on 
his head were the sage thoughts in his mind; 
his wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that 
Time had graved, and in which he had written 
legends of wisdom that had been tested by the 
tenor of a life. And Ernest had ceased to be 
obscure. Unsought for, undesired, had come the 
fame which so many seek, and made him known 
in the great world, beyond the limits of the val- 
ley in which he had dwelt so quietly. College 
professors, and even the active men of cities, 
came from far to see and converse with Ernest; 
for the report had gone abroad that this simple 
husbandman had ideas unlike those of other 
men, not gained from books, but of a higher 
tone,—a tranquil and familiar majesty, as if he 
had been talking with the angels as his daily 
friends. Whether it were sage, statesman, or 
philanthropist, Ernest received these visitors with 
the gentle sincerity that had characterized him 
from boyhood, and spoke freely with them of 
whatever came uppermost, or lay deepest in his 
heart or their own. While they talked together, 
his face would kindle, unawares, and shine upon 
them, as with a mild evening light. Pensive with 
the fullness of such— 


Easy Business Letters 


Mr. John McClure, 

Passaic, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

We are to-day in receipt of the barrel of syrup 
returned by you. We find that the last barre) 
purchased from us was on July 3, 1908, over six 
months ago. 

Now, you know that we cannot guarantee syr- 
up for that length of time, and will understand 
that we can allow you only what the Syrup Re- 
fining Company allows us for it. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory to you, and 
trusting that we may hear from you at an early 
date with regard to the matter, we remain 

Yours truly, 


Mr. J. W. Johnson, 

730 Wilson Street, 

Decatur, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose you herewith all papers in the above 
claim that were turned over to me by the Mich- 
igan Central R. R. The shipment in question 
was carefully weighed by consignees and the to- 
tal weight of the shipment was 365 Ibs. This is 
one of the best firms in the city, and they would 
not under any circumstances make a false state- 
ment. They have been having considerable trou- 
ble of late with weights on our shipments, and 
in each case the difficulty has been with the ship- 
ments billed from Main Street. On account of 
this trouble they have requested shippers to 
weigh carefully all shipments here. There is no 
question whatever about the weight of this ship- 
ment, and I am positive that some error must 
have been made by the weigher at Main Street. 
We are getting a heavy business from this con- 
cern, and I trust you will give this claim pre- 
ferred attention and adjust without delay, as 
the company in question does not take kindly to 
being turned down on a legitimate claim of this 
nature. 

Yours very truly, 


Mr. Frank Keene, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

I understand at present that you are not main- 
taining the 20 cells local battery at Seneca, al- 
though you are taking care of the main battery 
at that point. Commencing at once, you will 
please look after the local batteries as well as the 
main ones. Acknowledge receipt and under- 
standing. 

Yours truly, 





The Landing of the Pilgrims 


The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock bound coast, 

The woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed ; 

The heavy night hung dark, 

The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On wild New England’s shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came, 

Not with the roar of stirring drums 
Or trump that sings of fame; 

Nor as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear; 

They shook the depths of desert gloom 
With hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amid the storm they sang, 

The stars heard and the sea! 

The sounding aisles of woodland rang 
With anthems of the free. 

The ocean eagle soared 

O’er rolling waves’ white foam, 

The rocking pines in forest roared 

To bid them welcome home. 


What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 

Aye, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod; 

They left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God. 


Farmers Use Typewriters 


When the typewriter was first put on the mar- 
ket it was used in city offices exclusively. In the 
course of time it was found to be useful in the 
home, in the library, for personal and private 
correspondence. The young folks also used it for 
notes and lessons. Consequently the typewriter, 
even in its early days, was not solely a business 
institution; it became an everyday necessity in 
many homes. 

The busy farmer finds that he can learn the 
trick of writing with a machine with no more dif- 
ficulty than he encounters in operating a corn 
planter or mowing machine. With his typewriter 
he writes a letter with greater ease than with 
pen or pencil, and in less time. The man who 
deals with farmers by mail is familiar with the 
increased use of typewriters on the farm. Where 
one was used a decade ago, a score are now used. 
And just as neat and attractive letters are often 
tapped out on the typewriter by the strong fin- 
gers of farm workers as ever come from the 
more rapid touch of the delicate fingers of de- 
mure maids connected with the city business 
houses, 
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For one thing, the typewriter enables the 
farmer to carry on his business correspondence 
in the same manner as do the business men of 
the city. It makes plain print, and there can 
be ‘no mistaking the letters and words. Then, it 
takes less time to write a letter and the work is 
more easily done. For these reasons alone, the 
typewriter has become an inexpensive conven- 
ience in the home and office. And more than 
this, the typewriter in the farm home is a use- 
ful thing for the school children. It teaches 
neatness and dispatch. Many a young person 
will write an article or reason out some mental 
suggestion and copy the same on a typewriter 
for preservation—ali of which is very useful 
in disciplining the mind and in supplying an in- 
centive for this kind of mental development, 
where without the typewriter machine this 
would never be done. And the cost is not great; 
the price of a fat calf or a fat hog will pay for 
a good, reliable machine that will last a life- 
time.—Office Outfitter. 





Books and Reading—IIl-IV 
(Continued) 


—and listen all day long, not to casual talk, 
but to the studied, determined, chosen addresses 
of the wisest of men,—this station of audience 
and honorable privy council you despise! 

But perhaps you will say it is because the 
living people talk of things that are passing, 
and are of immediate interest to you, that you 
desire to hear them. Nay, that cannot be so; 
for the living people will themselves tell you 
about passing matters much better in their 
writings than in their careless talk. But I ad- 
mit that this motive does influence you, so far 
as you prefer those rapid and ephemeral writ- 
ings to slow and enduring writings—books, prop- 
erly so-called. For all books are divisible into 
two classes,—the books of the hour, and the 
books of all time. Mark this distinction; it is 
not one of quality only. It is not merely the 
bad book that does not last, and the good one 
that does; it is a distinction of species. There 
are good books for the hour, and good ones for 
all time; bad books for the hour, and bad ones 
for all time. I must define the two kinds be- 
fore I go farther. 

The good book of the hour, then,—I do not 
speak of the bad ones—is simply the useful or 
pleasant talk of some person whom you cannot 
otherwise converse with, printed for you. Very 
useful often, telling you what you need to know; 
very pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s pres- 
ent talk would be. These bright accounts of 
travels; good-humored and witty discussions of 
questions; lively or pathetic story-telling in the 
form of novel; firm fact-telling by the real 
agents concerned in the events of passing his- 
tory—all these books of the hour, multiplying 
among us as education becomes more general, 
are a peculiar possession of the present age. 

We ought to be entirely thankful for them, 
and entirely ashamed of ourselves if we make 
no good use of them. But we make the worst 
possible use if we allow them to usurp the place 
of true books; for, strictly speaking, they are 
not books at all, but merely letters or news- 
papers in good print. Our friend’s letter may be 
delightful or necessary to-day—whether worth 
keeping or not is to be considered. The newspa- 
per may be entirely proper at breakfast time, but 
assuredly it is not reading for all day; so, 


though bound up in a volume, the long letter 
which gives you so pleasant an— 


A Letter and a Reply 


The manager of a life insurance company re- 
cently advertised for a stenographer. He re- 
ceived a letter from an applicant and addressed 
him as follows: 

Dear Sir: We have your favor with recom- 
mendation, and in reply would say we beg to 
inquire if you are an Oliver operator? Please 
state what speed you have attained in transcrib- 
ing. 

In regard to salary, will state we have always 
paid $50 to $60 per month according to ability, 
but this is a fair salary compared with the very 
reasonable living expense at this place. 

A single man can live on $15; a married man, 
with or without a small family, could live on 
$40. 

You will readily see, therefore, that this Is a 
very desirable place for a man who is anxious 
to save money. 

At foot we give you a memorandum of duties 
we would expect our stenographer to perform, 
and trust you will kindly write us at once giving 
your age and the above information, when we 
will be pleased to further consider your applica- 
tion with others now before us. 


Memorandum of Duties to be performed by 
Stenographer. 


Dictation and transcribing. 

Filing and indexing correspondence. 

Operating an oscillating mimeograph. 

Hitching pony to cart and driving to town 
twice daily with mail. 

Sweeping and dusting office every morn- 
ing. 

A few days later the following reply was re- 
ceived from the applicant: 

Gentlemen: Yours of the 8th at hand. In 
answer to your questions will state that I am an 
Oliver operator with a speed of 100 words; ste- 
nographic speed of 100 to 170 words per minute. 
Not having given you full information as to my 
capabilities in my letter of application, I beg to 
put them before you now: 

I am forty-two years old. Have had twenty- 
five years’ experience in active business connect- 
ed with the British Embassy at Madagascar, and 
feel confident that if you will give me a trial I 
can prove my worth to you. I am not only an 
expert biographer, linguist, expert telegraphist 
and erudite college graduate, but have several 
other accomplishments which make me desirable. 

The light duties which you enumerate in the 
capacity of stenographer and indexing clerk, 
mimeograph operator, stable boy and office por- 
ter, would not, I am afraid, keep me busy, and 
would not be enough to keep me from getting 
homesick. I am an expert snow-shoveler, a first- 
class peanut roaster, and have some knowledge 
of removing superfluous hair, and have a medal 
for reciting “Curfew shall not ring to-night.” 
Am a skillful chiropodist and a practical farmer ; 
can cook, take care of horses, crease trousers, 
open oysters, repair umbrellas, cane chairs, and 
am also the champion tobacco chewer of Louis- 
fana. My spitting record is 38% feet. 

Being possessed of great physical beauty, I 
would not only be useful but ornamental as well, 
lending to the sacred precincts of your office the 
delightful charm that a Satsuma vase or a 
stuffed billy goat would. My whiskers, being 
extensive and luxurious, would be useful as a 
pen wiper and a feather duster. I can after 
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office hours take care of the children and pre- 
pare them for bed, and having the use of the 
pony cart I could act as public dog catcher on 
my way to and from the post office. 

As to salary, I feel that I would be robbing 
the widows and orphans if I were to take ad- 
vantage of your munificent offer by accepting 
the fabulous sum of $50 per month when my ex- 
penses as a married man would be but $40. I 
should be willing, therefore, to give you my ser- 
vices for $45, thereby giving you an opportunity 
not only of increasing your donation to the 
church, but also enable you to endow a bed in 
the dogs’ home. 

Really, gentlemen, your unheard-of bounties 
border on the supernatural, and to the unsophis- 
ticated must appear like reckless extravagance. 

By the way, I might ask if it would be ob- 
jectionable if I should practice with my cornet 
in the office during my leisure moments? 

Hoping this will appeal to you, and that you 
will consider my application further, I remain 

Yours truly, 


Paint Correspondence 


Mr. Thomas Taggart, 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Dear Sir: 

In sending you my Paint Book under separate 
cover, I just want to call your attention to some 
of its good points. 

I feel that I don’t need to write you a very 
long letter—because the book speaks for itself. 

I take considerable pride in its being the finest 
Paint Book ever put out by any manufacturer. 

Take the color samples, for instance. 

They are the largest—and best—ever sent out 
by any one, and they give you a chance to choose 
the exact colors you want. I should like to have 
you read my Paint Book through. It won’t take 
you very long—because it isn’t a long-winded 
affair. 

I want you to begin right at the beginning 
and read the Foreword. I honestly think that in 
that Foreword you will find a lot of things that 
you didn’t know about paint—and it will thor- 
oughly explain my system of manufacturing and 
selling. 

Now, you probably are going to buy paint else- 
where, and you are taking chances, of course, 
on getting a paint that will suit you. But on 
my plan of selling paint you take less risk in 
buying of me than you do in buying elsewhere. 

This is true for two reasons: first, because my 
method of packing the Paint Pigment and the Oil 
separately gives you a chance to see for yourself 
just what the ingredients are, and what condi- 
tion they are in. When you open a can of pig- 
ment you can see that it is well ground—tfree of 
granulations and roughness—and _ thoroughly 
mixed into a smooth, creamy substance of uni- 
form texture. 

Second, I back my claims with an iron-clad 
guarantee, signed in ink. 

It costs you nothing to try my paint—not even 
the freight—for I pay that myself, according to 
agreement on Order Blank. Open and use two 
gallons of the shipment, and if the paint is not 
satisfactory in every way simply return the re- 
mainder to me, and the two gallons used cost 
you nothing—not so much as the freight. 

Hoping that I may hear from you in reply 
with an order for some of my paint, I am 

Yours truly, 


A Real Estate Proceeding—lIll-IV 
(Concluded) 


—of that 40 per cent increase has taken place 
in the last five years? A Property values have 
increased in that locality more in the past five 
or six years than it did up to that time. From 
1888 I sHould say 25 to 30 per cent of the in- 
crease has been in the past five or six years. 

Q Describe the condition of Lenox Avenue, say, 
beginning at 130th Street. Generally, how is it 
improved? A Lenox Avenue from 130th Street is 
improved—you take on the west side of Lenox 
Avenue, I think it is about 130th Street, there is 
a row of private dwellings, Queen Anne cot- 
tages, and then on the next block there is 
a row of apartment houses; and, in fact, with 
the exception of two or three blocks there, they 
are all apartment houses and stores on Lenox 
Avenue, right up to 135th Street. On the east 
side of Lenox Avenue—about in the neighborhood 
of 132d and 133d Streets, or 13ist and 132d 
Streets, I cannot recall it just to mind—there is 
a row of private houses on each side, but outside 
of two or three blocks they are all apartment 
houses and stores. 

Q And vacant lots? 

Q That extends as far as 135th Street? 
sir. 

Q Will you tell me how you make $103,250 as 
the damage in this proceeding? A I have taken 
into consideration this entire plot belonging to 
one man as 100 by 125, and I have also taken 
into consideration that the purchase of this prop- 
erty has taken 100 feet on the street, leaving the 
odd lot of 25 feet by 99-11 or 100, which puts 
that in a very bad position. In my judgment the 
entire plot is worth $107,500. I have added 10 
per cent for plottage, $10,750, which brought it 
up to $118,250; then I have deducted what in 
my judgment was the value of the lot on the 
street, without any addition for plottage, of $15,- 
000, srriving at the net figure for the four lots 
of $103,250. 

Q Do you think that 10 per cent should be 
added to these lots on account of plottage? A 
Yes, sir. 

Q What, in your opinion, Mr. Smith, was the 
value of a lot 25 by 100 on Lenox Avenue and 
135th Street in 1891? 

Mr. JongEs: I object to the question as incom- 
petent, irrelevant and immaterial, and too re- 
mote. 

THE CourT: Objection sustained. 

Exception taken by Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans: If your Honor please, I desire to 
interrupt the examination of the witness now 
upon the stand in order to introduce some rec- 
ords from the Register’s Office which must be re- 
turned by four o’clock. I offer in evidence deed 
from Thomas F. Norton and Mary, his wife, to 
James Wilcox—consideration $15,000, bearing 
date October 14, 1873, acknowledged by Thomas 
F. Norton on October 14, 1873, and acknowledged 
by Mary, his wife, on an examination privately, 
separate and apart from her husband, and with- 
out any fear, threats, or compulsion of her hus- 
band, on October 16, 1873. Said deed is recorded 
in the office of the Register of the County of New 
York in liber 721, series 18, on the land map of 
the City of New York, October 25, 1873, at three 
o’clock 10 minutes p.m. By this deed the grant- 
ors convey to the grantee the fee of the property 
free and clear of all incumbrances, excepting a 
certain purchase money mortgage for $5,000. 


A There are one or two. 
A Yes, 





